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THE NEWSPAPER PRESS IN AMERICA. 


Iw no other country in the world, perhaps, is the news- 
paper press so powerful an engine as in the United 
States. Nowhere else is it so omnipresent in its action, 
so omnipotent in its influence. It addresses itself not 
to a class or a section of the people, but universally to 
the nation. In the social structure of America, there is 
no great class devoid of the first elements of education. 
In the northern states especially, the ability to read 
and write is universal. In a state of society which con- 
verts every man into an active politician, the species 
of information most in demand, and most greedily de- 
voured, may be readily surmised. The constant yearn- 
ing for political intelligence is incredible to any but an 
eye-witness. ‘The newspaper offices may be said to be, 
to the Americans generally, what the gin-palaces are to 
a section of the London population—the grand source 
whence they derive the pabulum of excitement. Such 
being the case, it is no wonder that journals should 
multiply amongst them. Almost every shade of opinion, 
political, social, or religious, has now its representative 
organ or organs. The press in America speaks to every 
one, and of every one. Its voice is heard in every cabin 
in the land; its representatives are found thickly scat- 
tered over every settlement ; it is a power irresistible, 
and which must be conciliated; making itself felt in 
every public department, and at the same time exer- 
cising a tremendous influence over private life. 

In England, the daily papers are confined to the me- 
tropolis. In America, the daily press may be said to be 
the rule, the semi-weekly and weekly the exception. 
The newspaper is an essential feature in almost every 
American village. Towns, such as in England would 
have no newspaper of their own, have in America their 
daily journals. It is seldom that a population as low 
as two thousand is to be found without them, battling 
for the great factions which agitate every corner of the 
country. They take a pride in having their local 
organs, and enterprise soon avails itself of this feeling. 
The reader may better judge of their multiplicity from 
a single instance. I select a town which stands on the 
borders of Lake Ontario, and which contains about 
20,000 inhabitants. In that town there are at this mo- 
ment three daily papers; two of them appearing in the 
morning, the other being an evening paper. They are 
all independent of each other, and none of them neutral. 
The evening paper takes a strong party stand with one 
of its morning contemporaries ; and althdéugh these re- 
present the opinions of the minority both in the town 
and county, there is yet sufficient room for them both: 
they are, indeed, all flourishing. Besides these, a 
weekly paper is isgued from their respective establish- 
ments, which is widely circulated in the county amongst 
those who cannot afford the luxury of one daily; but 


with each of them, the number of daily impressions 
despatched into the surrounding townships is fully 
equal to that of the weekly editions. They are all to 
be met with in the bar-rooms of taverns, and in private 
houses, according to the political bias of the inmates ; 
and there are few houses, amongst the farmers espe- 
cially, which are not thus provided. The inhabitants 
of this town have also a weekly medical paper, a weekly 
paper exclusively agricultural, another exclusively lite- 
rary, and another of a satirical character. All these 
have existed for years, and keep their ground well. 
Superadded to these, hundreds of daily papers, issued 
from Albany or New York, arrive by post for sub- 
scribers resident in the town—the latter being taken 
principally for the more authentic information, and the 
better comments they contain upon matters of general 
policy, which their readers are thus in possession of 
before the local papers can copy them. 

The universal interest taken in politics is not the 
only means of accounting for the astonishing variety 
and number of American newspapers. ‘The cheap rate 
at which they can be obtained, and the extensively 
available channel which they open for advertising, con- 
tribute materially to the increase of their number. A 
daily paper of the first class can be procured for eight 
dollars annually—less than two pounds sterling. Many 
are furnished for six dollars ; and some respectable daily 
prints are published in New York as low as three. A 
daily English paper costs more than three times the 
price of the highest of these, or from six to seven pounds. 
Some are sold in the streets of New York at the rate 
of a cent a number—that is, a fraction more than an 
English halfpenny. The character of the American 
papers, their general tone and literary ability, in com- 
parison with those of England, are not at present under 
consideration. With all the trashy and pernicious stuff 
which the majority of them diffuse throughout the com- 
munity, they circulate a vast mass of useful and solid 
information, ereating a degree of intellectual activity 
which cannot but be beneficial to a people. 

As an advertising medium, the public journals of 
America are used to an extent unparalleled in this 
country. With a white population amounting to little 
more than half that of Great Britain, and with a com- 
merce scarcely equalling in extent one-third of that of 
this country, the number of advertisements published 
in America within the last seven years, as compared 
with the number published during the same period in 
this country, was in greater proportion than six to 
one. This difference is created by the absence of all 
advertisement duties, by the general cheapness in the 
rate of advertising, and by the extensive circulation 
of the different papers—a circulation, as already shown, 
large, from the enormous political appetite of the public, 
but greatly increased by the universality of the practice 
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of advertising. In even the remotest inland 
papers lay out three-fourths of their space for adver- 
tisements. The rate of insertion is exceedingly mo- 
derate, and their profits arise from the species of 
wholesale advertising business which they carry on. 
Many papers adopt the system of letting as much of 
their space as will let for a specified time, the lessee 
selecting his own part of the paper as he would his 
pew in a church, or his family burying-ground in a 
cemetery, and paying for it by its square measure- 
ment. To secure permanent customers of this sort, 
the rate is lowered to a kind of wholesale price; and 
sometimes a year’s advertising, not exceeding from 
thirty to forty lines each day, can be thus procured as 
low as seventeen dollars. During the period to which 
a bargain of this kind extends, the control of the adver- 
tiser over the spot selected by him is in a manner ab- 
solute, and his announcements are to be found in all 
shapes and positions—upside down, in the form of a 
pyramid or cross, diagonal, vertical, or Chinese fashion. 
Almost every one advertises, for every one is busy. In 
the northern states there are no idlers; every man has 
his vocation; and from the lawyer to the chimney- 
sweep, their services are offered to the public through the 
medium of the newspaper. Indeed it is common for the 
former functionaries, especially in the interior, to have 
standing cards in their local papers, informing the public 
both of their place and hours of business. Its advertis- 
ing columns are frequently the most amusing, though 
sometimes a very disgusting part of a paper: every 
trick is resorted to to arrest attention; each page is 
illuminated with hats, houses, boots, umbrellas, barrels, 
cattle of all descriptions, every item of male attire, loco- 
motives, steamboats, canal boats, ‘ fast-sailing schooners,’ 
and a multitude of other objects which enter into the 


‘multifarious business of mankind; and the smile which 


this occasions is often prolonged by the mode of an- 
nouncement in the letter-press. Announcements such 
as follow are selected from a thousand others equally 
absurd and bombastic: —‘ North, south, east, and 
west, your interests are in danger; and when one 
eagerly reads on to learn the source of alarm, he finds it 
to consist perhaps of the additional cent per yard which 
all but the advertiser charge on some flaunting calico 
pattern. ‘Shopping a luxury,’ ‘ money no object,’ ‘ com- 
petition floored,’ ‘ stern defiance,’ ‘to arms, to arms, to 
arms! the body politic in danger from—Jack Frost,’ 
&c.; and these are sometimes surmounted by grotesque 
designs, in some of which the advertiser is seen engaged 
in a race of speed with his neighbours and competitors, 
and outstripping them all. A shrewd observer of 
human nature was the Alabama sheriff, who headed an 
advertisement of a land sale with—‘ Don’t read this.’ 

If there be one thing more than another which marks 
an American newspaper, it is the violence of its poli- 
tical disquisitions. On the subject of politics, a trans- 
atlantic journal is unacquainted with moderation; and 
of the thousands published daily and weekly, there are 
few that begin by being, and fewer still that continue to 
be, neutral. Into the political vortex they are all drawn, 
there to be tossed to and fro, in a delirious round; 
on one side or another, in the strife of party, they are 
all ranged. On the eve of an election, their political 
complexion is discerned at a glance by the ‘ticket’ 
which heads their editorial columns, the ‘ ticket’ consist- 
ing of the names, in large type, of the candidates whose 
election they advocate. This is done in their election both 
for state and for federal offices. The ‘ticket’ is called 
their ‘ flag ;’ and thus a paper is said to hoist the flag of 


Henry Clay, of Mr Polk, or of Martin Van Buren, as the 
case may be. As soon as a nomination, by the different 
parties, of candidates takes place, all the papers are 
committed; and some are bold enough, even before a 
nomination, to hoist at once its own favourite flag, 
although, as soon as the nomination takes place—such 
is their devotion to party—these are invariably hauled 
down to make way for the ‘ticket’ of the fortunate 
nominees. The asperity with which they conduct the 
political battle under their respective ensigns is a great 
blemish on their character. They take and they give 
no quarter. On the approach of an election, a stranger 
would anticipate, from perusing their columns, that 
every polling-place in the country must inevitably be- 
come the scene of a diabolical carnage; and yet, in the 
main, the business of polling in America is a very 
peaceable affair. In 1840, upwards of two millions of 
votes were recorded for the contending claimants to the 
presidency, and yet not a drop of blood was spilt 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. The 
wrath of the people effervesces in their party organs ; 
and that bitterness and vituperation which are the 
creations of their printing-presses, seldom lead to any 
desperate personal collision. The worst feature of the 
journals is, unquestionably, their gross and disgusting 
personality. To serve a party purpose, they invade, 
without scruple, the sanctity of private life. Daily, 
in some quarter or other, is one of their prominent 
senators reminded of some trifling peccadillo, of which 
he is alleged to have been guilty at school, when 
about eleven years old; and Ex-Governor Marcy of 
New York will be reminded by the Whig press to his 
dying day that he charged the treasury two shillings 
and ninepence for mending his breeches, which were 
accidentally damaged during an official tour through 
the state. The party names and epithets which they 
bestow upon each other are amusing, though some- 
times degrading enough ; ‘ Loco Focos,’ ‘ Blue Lights,’ 
and ‘ Hoco Pocos,’ being sufficient as samples of their 
political Billingsgate. ‘They have no idea of receiving 
an electioneering triumph with quiet satisfaction. The 
exultation of the successful party is unbounded; and 
they like to try the temper of their crest-fallen op- 
ponents, by making it as ostentatious as possible. They 
celebrate their victory by illuminating their houses, 
while their organs illuminate their pages. Sometimes 
a cock is perched at the head of the editorial columns, 
and being in the attitude of crowing, there can be no 
mistake of the object for which he is thus placed. In 
1838 and 1840, when the Whigs triumphed in New 
York, a leading journal in Albany, the capital of the 
state, devoted one whole side to an enormous eagle, 
which was represented with outstretched wings flying 
over the country with the ‘ glorious intelligence.’ 

The same rivalry in seeking to obtain early or exclu- 
sive news which distinguishes the London press, is also 
a marked feature in the conduct of American journals. 
To be the first to furnish the public with a president’s 
message—with some great speech in Congress, which 
has been eagerly looked forward to—with any minor or 
secret intelligence concerning the cabinet and its doings 
—with the fate of any important measure in the legis- 
lature—or with European intelligence, is, particularly 
with the New York and Philadelphia papers, sufficient 
to induce them to incur a lavish expenditure. In some 
instances a whole edition of a New York paper has 
been printed in Washington, on the opening of the 
legislative session, so that the train from the capital, 
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from which they might publish for themselves, has | little, is in almost Sy 3 other sense a working-man. In 
brought their more alert contemporary in full sheet, | general, the control of every department in the estab- 
which realised an enormous sale in the streets be- | lishment is vested in him alone: he keeps the books, 
fore its rivals could make their appearance. Many of | receives and pays out money, takes the advertisements, 
the New York papers have their regular couriers in | and, on an emergency, can sometimes turn compositor. 
Boston, who start with the European files the moment | When he enters with zeal into his task, his labours are 
the packet arrives, arranging the news for their different | of the most multifarious description. He must attend 
offices on the road; and some of them, as soon as a} all political meetings of his own party, and must be 
vessel from Europe is telegraphed in ‘ the Narrows,’ hire | found in the van of practical out-door politicians. He 
a steamboat with which to meet her, so that the news | is always expected to be an orator, and is generally an 
which she bears is hawked about the streets long before | oracle. At party meetings he must pander well to the 
she reaches the Battery. peculiar tastes of his hearers; and, consequently, he 
In a literary point of view, nine-tenths of the Ame-| who on such occasions surpasses all others in the 
rican journals are at Zero in the scale of respectability. | measure of his language and the fury of his gestures, 
Their editors are more frequently rather men of bustling | is in most cases—the editor. His field extends also to 
enterprise than of talent and education. In the main, the | the committee-room and the secret ‘Caucus.’ He is 
business of editing in America is destructive of every- | always installed in the most laborious post, and gene- 
thing like delicacy or refinement. What is required is | rally fulfils his duty to the satisfaction of his consti- 
tantamount to a pair of good fists in physical scuffling— | tuents. In England, the paper is everything, the editor 
to give good blows, and have a hard head to receive them | nothing. In America, the editor is invariably iden- 
in return. In many cases the editors are, simultaneously | tified with his paper. It is he who is the recipient of 
with the conduct of the paper, engaged in other pursuits | contemporary abuse ; it is on his shoulders that fall all 
—mechanical, mercantile, or professional—a part of their | the odium and acrimony of the opposite faction. This 
time only being devoted to their editorial duties. When | is universally so. In New York, in Albany, in Boston, 
it is recollected that this is the case even in the manage- | and in other leading towns, the editors are all known, 
ment of a daily paper, its slovenly appearance and in- | and assailed respectively by one another. In the in- 
ferior general character are in part accounted for. | terior, this system is of course carried to a greater 
There is seldom the requisite degree of unity in their | and more revolting extent than in the capitals. From 
management to make even a tolerable paper. When | each paper might be culled the complete biography of 
there are several proprietors, it is not unfrequent to find | the editor of its opponent. The moment a new editor 
them—although they have a nominal editor—all acting | makes his appearance in any place, the opposition 
as editors, and sending paragraphs to the compositor | paper opens upon him; and everything to which mali- 
‘without the slightest consultation with the responsible | cious ingenuity can impart an equivocal character is 
party. This gives rise of course tomany serious incon- | evoked from the past, and presented as a series of deli- 
gruities, and involves them in many awkward incon- | cious morsels to the palate of faction. In self-defence 
sistencies. ‘The editor is seldom called upon to write; | the outraged stranger must retort, and a host of recri- 
his position is more that of a receiver of paragraphs | minations ensue, to the great gratification of all who 
than a writer. He draws far more frequently upon the | are out of the ring, and, if possible, more scurrilous in 
editor’s box than upon his own brain ; he seldom ventures | their character than were the bulls and invectives which 
on what may be called a leading article, trusting for | for seventy years, during the great western schism, 
general political intelligence to his more ably conducted | were fulminated between Avignon and Rome. To the 
metropolitan contemporaries. Instead of this, the ori- | leading party-journals much is frequently owing in the 
ginal matter of these papers often consists of a host of | issue of an election. But even then it is the editor who 
letters from young and ambitious politicians, each of | is lauded and rewarded. The party is not satisfied with 
whom, aspiring to the presidency, is anxious to make | the expression of a vague gratitude to an establishment ; 
himself known to fame as speedily as possible. These | it seizes upon the editor as a more tangible object, and 
effusions are all characterised by what seem essential | on him lavishes its praises, and sometimes proves its 
ingredients in American polemics—gross abuse, and | appreciation of his services by presenting him, as was 
acrimonious invective. They are eagerly read, especially | done to the editor of the Albany Evening Journal in 
when the object or party attacked is of a local charac- | 1840, with—a cloak. Known as they are, it is seldom, 
ter or standing. The columns of the journals are like- | as is the case in France, that they are raised to any 
wise freely open to the essayist, from whose prolific pen | political eminence. They are hard-working party hacks; 
they often insert long dull and vapid nothings. A poet’s | their influence in the political world chiefly arising from 
corner is an almost invariable appendage; and, judging | their party services. Their power is the reverse of that 
from its constant occupation, the muse is most exten- | which emanates from intellectual and moral dignity. 
sively, if not very successfully, cultivated in America.| Frequently as the law is infringed, it is seldom that 
The vast majority of poetic contributors are senti- | an American newspaper is brought in contact with a 
mental young ladies. Is there a child born into the | civil court. The law of libel is clearly defined in the 
world ?—its parents are sure to have some poetic friend, | statute-books; but American juries have tastes not 
in the shape of a young lady, who indites an ode to | very consistent with a too rigid administration of it. 
its advent; is it baptised ?—another ode, commemora- | It is: seldom, therefore, that the libelled individual 
tive of the event, is inflicted upon the public. Is there | looks beyond his walking-stick, his riding-whip, his 
a marriage ?—some one is sure to torture into being a | pistol, or his bowie knife, for redress. The case of the 
hymeneal hymn for the occasion. Is there a death ?—it | novelist Cooper is an exception to this assertion. He 
is no easy matter for an editor to select from the bundle | brought. several actions for libel against different papers, 
of elegies he receives. Is there a shipwreck or any great | in some of which he adroitly pleaded his own cause, 
national event ?—and the poor beworried nine are called | and in many of which he was successful. The libels of 
upon to inspire a thousand pens, and to direct a thou- | which he complained, arising as they did from literary 
sand very errant fancies. When a young lady marries, | criticisms, were not such as generally instruct and 
however poetically inclined she may have been before, | amuse the public. Had they been of a strong 
she rapidly subsides into the prosaic mass, finding, when | cast, it is questionable if he would have got a verdict 
she has babies of her own, that she has more urgent | sufficient even to carry costs. This, it must be allowed, 
duties to attend to than to write poems about them. | indicates a low tone of public morals. 
The newspaper literature of America is of enormous} The foregoing sketch is applicable to the great majo- 
bulk, but of no elevation. It is orle great dead sea of | rity of American newspapers. Very few can be named 
stagnant water, with no flashing wave to break its dull | as exceptions to the general description. Some of these, 
surface—no phosphorescence to illuminate its depths. | it must be admitted, do honour to themselves, and 
The editor of an American newspaper, writing but | credit to their country. ‘Their political writing is cha- 
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racterised by temper, judgment, and ability; and the 
literary department of some of them is conducted in 
a .~ and marked with a spirit, which would do 
no di it to the most respectable journals of the 
old world. The great bulk of their contemporaries are, 
on the whole, more prejudicial than advantageous to the 
public morals and tastes. It is a pity to see so powerful 
an engine so wofully misdirected. If its energies ema- 
nated from proper principles—were the zeal which 
directs its efforts a zeal for man’s intellectual and moral 
good—the press in America, from its increased and in- 
creasing power, might undo in a very short time much 
of the mischief which its vicious direction has entailed 
upon the country, and work a great social cure where 
it is now creating nothing but social disorders. 


THE BARGAIN. 


‘May I trouble you to show me that dress-cap with 
blue trimmings in the window?’ said a lady-like per- 
son as she entered a fashionable lace-shop. 

The proprietor, with a polite bow, handed the lady a 
chair, and producing the cap alluded to, recommended 
it in the usual set phrases. 

‘Pray, what is the price?’ inquired Mrs Mowbray 
with a dissatisfied air, after viewing it in every imagin- 
able position, and scrutinising its materials and work- 
manship with the most patient minuteness. 

‘The price is seven shillings, madam,’ answered the 
shopkeeper, rubbing his hands. 

* Seven shillings!’ exclaimed Mrs Mowbray; ‘why, I 
have seen them marked up at a score of places for six, 
and at the bazaars they are cheaper still.’ 

* Excuse me, madam,’ replied the shopkeeper, ‘not 
such a cap as that, I think. Observe the fine quality 
of the materials, and the neatness of the workmanship. 
It is a first-rate article.’ 

*Oh yes, I see,’ rejoined Mrs Mowbray; ‘ but the caps 
to which I allude are quite equal to it in every respect. 
The fact is, I do not particularly want it; but if siz 
shillings will do, I will take it.’ 

The shopkeeper hesitated. ‘I suppose you must have 
it then, madam,’ said he with a saddened countenance, 
*but really I get no profit by it at that price.’ 

‘Oh,’ sald Mrs Mowbray with a bantering air, ‘ you 
shopkeepers never get any profit, if we are to believe 
you. You mean to say you do not pocket quite fifty 
per cent. by it.’ 

The shopkeeper, with a faint effort to smile, shook 
his head as he neatly folded and wrapped up the delicate 
article, and Mrs Mowbray having counted out the six 
shillings, he politely thanked her, opened the shop-door, 
and bade her good-day. 

* There, Jane,’ said Mrs Mowbray as she entered the 
parlour on her arrival at home, ‘what do you think of 
my purchase ?’ holding up her new acquisition. ‘Is it 
not a love of acap? Guess what I gave for it.’ 

Jane examined it minutely, and guessed the price to 
be seven or eight shillings, the materials and work being, 
as she remarked, so very good. ; 

* Only siz shillings,’ said Mrs Mowbray triumphantly; 
* the shopkeeper asked seven, but I succeeded in getting 
it for six; and (putting it on, and walking up to the 
looking-glass) I assure you lam not a little pleased with 
my bargain.’ 

‘Well,’ said Jane, ‘it is a wonder they can afford to 
sell such a cap for the money; the materials alone, I 
should think, would cost as much as that.’ 

‘It ts a wonder,’ replied Mrs Mowbray indifferently, 
as she turned herself round before the looking-glass, and 
inquired of her sister how it suited her face, and 


whether the colour of the ribbon were adapted to her 
complexion. 

A loud double knock at this moment was heard at 
the door, and Mrs Mowbray, taking off the cap in the 
greatest trepidation, remarked that she would not for 
the world that her husband should know of her pur- 
chase, as her last month’s millinery bill had been very 
heavy, and Edward would be displeased at what he 
would term her extravagance. i 

The cap was safely deposited before Edward had en- 
tered the room; who, throwing himself on the sofa, de- 
clared he was fatigued, and should be glad of a cup of 
tea. 


‘You are late,-my dear, this evening, are you not?’ 
inquired Mrs Mowbray. 

‘I am later than usual,’ answered Mr Mowbray; ‘I 
have been attending a itt ting of our benevo- 
lent society, which detained me some time.’ 

‘Your benevolent society is always detaining you I 
think,’ said Mrs Mowbray somewhat reproachfully ; 
‘benevolent societies are very good things no doubt, 
but I think you have quite sufficient to do, both with 
your time and your money, without attending to any 
such things. What can we do forthe poor? It is very 
well for those who have nothing to do, and plenty of 
money to spare; but I cannot see how persons with so 
limited an income as ours have any business with bene- 
volent societies.’ 

‘Well, my dear, replied Edward, ‘I have thought on 
the subject sufficiently to entitle me to a decided opinion ; 
and I am sure if you had been with us to-day, and had 
heard the instances of the good we have already effected, 
you would not hold so lightly the exertions of even 
such humble individuals as we. I hope I am neither 
neglecting my business nor my home in these efforts, 
and I am confident you will rejoice with me when I tell 
you that we have good reason to hope that we are mak- 
ing some impression, however little, upon the vice and 
ignorance which have so long made those lanes and 
alleys at the back of our house a nuisance to the neigh- 
bourhood.’ 

‘Of course, my dear,’ said Mrs Mowbray, ‘I wish 
o~— to sympathise with you in any of your efforts to 


*We have some funds in hand,’ remarked Mr Mow- 
bray, ‘and I have promised our committee to visit the 
poor families myself to-morrow, to ascertain their indivi- 
dual circumstances, and the best means of serving them. 
Let me add, my dear,’ said he coaxingly, ‘that I hope 
you will accompany me, and share with me the pleasure 
of inquiring into their necessities, and endeavouring to 
alleviate their distress.’ 

Mrs Mowbray would willingly have conceded to her 
husband the monopoly of this pleasure; but, after mak- 
ing a host of objections and excuses, which were suc- 
cessfully combated by him, was at last brought to ac- 
quiesce in his wish, and promised to be in readiness on 
the following afternoon to accompany him on what she 
nevertheless deemed a Quixotic expedition. 

The next day Mrs Mowbray was reluctantly ready 
on her husband’s return from business, and, roughly 
attired for the occasion, they started on their explora- 
tory tour. 

Leaving the main thoroughfare, with its genteel 
dwelling-houses and glittering shops, they turned down 
a little by-street, at the end of which they found them- 
selves in the midst of a huge nest, as it were, of courts 
and alleys, which presented a striking contrast with the 
gaudy street they had just left. Mrs Mowbray was so 
shocked at the sight of such wretchedness, that she hesi- 
tated to proceed, till reassured by her husband, who 
well knew the locality, and had often visited the poor 
families there before. 
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The appearance of the spot was indeed deplorable, 
and not a little startling to one whose walks had been 
confined to the public thoroughfares. It was a lovely 
afternoon, yet even the sun’s piercing beams could 
scarcely penetrate some of these cheerless gloomy nooks. 
Here were clusters of pestiferous hovels, some without 
doors, crowded with human beings, though unfit even 
for the habitation of the most valueless animal. 
many, the old window-panes were almost all broken, 
while in others they were so dirty, and patched with 
paper or stuffed with rags, that they but very partially 
admitted the light of day. Ragged and vicious boys 
were gambling in groups, and barefooted children were 
playing about in the slimy mud, some squalid and puny 
in consequence of bad air and insufficient food, and others 
whose chubby features displayed, in spite of dirt and 
privation, a robustness of health that would have done 
credit to the nursery of a nobleman. Here were gaunt 
men, with dull meaningless countenances, sitting on 
their comfortless thresholds, and bony haggard women 
screeching for their strayed children, while the scarcely- 
concealed forms of some of the younger females might 
have served as models for the painter or sculptor. Yet 
even here were traces of human sympathies of the purest 
kind. Girls were nursing their baby sisters with the 
most patient devotedness. The playful innocent-faced 
kitten, a universal favourite, frolicked about in the dirty 
window-sill ; the social dog seemed quite at home with 
the children, as they shared with him their pittance of 
bread ; and from many a superannuated saucepan and 
spoutless tea-pot, at the upper windows, grew the frag- 
rant bergamot and the blushing geranium with strange 
luxuriance. 

The appearanc¢ in suéh a neighbourhood of two well- 
dressed persons soon caused an unusual excitement, 
especially as Mr Mowbray was known among the poor 
inhabitants ; and whenever he appeared there, it might 
be safely calculated there was something to be given 
away. Children, after a hasty glance at the intruders, 
left their playfellows and ran to their homes; heads 
were thrust out at the windows; some shuffled to their 
own rooms, that they might be ready if called on ; others 
obtruded themselves in the way with an obsequious 
curtsey ; some came to their doors with their little ones 
peeping from behind their aprons; and all around were 
on the tiptoe of expectation. 

As they climbed the creaking stairs, and explored the 
naked garrets of the various houses, it was singular to 
mark the dissimilarity in character and circumstances 
of the various inmates—alike only in their poverty. 
Even in form and feature the contrast was striking. 
In the countenances of some might be unmistakeably 
read the sensual and the brutish; while in the linea- 
ments of others might be traced, notwithstanding dirt 
and rags, the predominance of the gentle, and even the 
refined. Here was the round-cheeked boor, who fattened 
amid the filth that seemed natural to him; and here the 
angular-featured man of thought and of observation, 
whom more favourable circumstances might have placed 
in a far different sphere. The student of human cha- 
racter could not have desired a finer field for the prose- 
cution of his studies than such a one as this; and the 
more so, as character was here so forcibly developed for 
good or evil, unweakened by any of the influences which 
affect civilised life. Mrs Mowbray, as she joined her 
husband in kind conversation with the various families 
they visited, soon began to feel a deep interest in them, 
soothingly advised with them, and relieved some of their 
more pressing wants. 

They had completed their intended round of visits, 
and were just leaving the court to return homeward, 
when a young woman, carrying in her hand a milliner’s 
basket, crossed before them. She was very meanly clad, 
and her appearance bespoke deep poverty, yet there was 
an air of respectability about her that could not be mis- 
taken. She evidently shrunk from observation; but as 
she looked up with a surprised air at the unusual sight 
of two respectably: persons in such a place, her 
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sad countenance, beaming with intelligence, so forcibly 
impressed Mr Mowbray, that he stopped her, and ask- 
ing her where she lived, expressed a wish to pay her a 
visit. 

The young woman curtseyed, and led the way to a 
house superior to most of those they had just left, but 
scarcely less wretched and ruinous. It was a 
thaps once been tenanted by the 
wealthy ; but it had long since fallen into decay, and its 
lofty capacious rooms had been divided into a number 
of small ones, each of which now contained a family, 
large or small as the case might be. Mr and Mrs Mow- 
bray followed the young woman up the wide staircase 
to the top of the house, and then turning into a long 
gallery, their guide stopped at length at a door, and, 
lifting the latch, with a curtsey and an apology for the 
untidiness of the humble room, ushered them into her 
apartment, and dusting the chair (there was but one), 
invited Mrs Mowbray to take a seat. 

The room was spacious, and appeared the larger in 
consequence of being so scantily furnished. Some half- 
dozen old books lay in the window, a few articles of 
crockery-ware were arranged on a box in the corner 
of the room, and these, with a little table, a chair, and 
a box which seemed to serve occasionally as a seat, 
comprised nearly all the articles visible in the room. 
Everything, however, was clean and tidy, and there 
was an air of decency and respectability about the room 
which pleasingly contrasted with those they had just 
left. 

‘Do you live here alone, pray ? inquired Mr. Mow- 

bray. 
“No, sir,’ replied the young woman feebly, ‘ my aged 
mother lives with me; but (peinting to a bed at the 
further end of the room, and which the gathering sha- 
dows of evening had prevented them from before observ- 
ing) she is ill, and has been confined to her bed for the 
last month. 

* Have you no father?’ inquired Mr Mowbray. 

The young woman was silent for a moment as her 
tongue struggled to articulate an answer, while a tear 
trickled down her cheek. 

* My father is dead, sir,’ she replied: ‘he died about 
six months ago after a short illness, and we were in 
consequence compelled to leave our former nice home, 
and take this room.’ 

‘And pray how do you support yourself and your 
mother?’ asked Mr Mowbray, glancing at the table, 
which was strewed with pieces of lace, ribbon, &c. 

‘I make caps and collars, sir,’ said the young female, 
‘when I can get work to do; but it is very precarious, 
and so badly paid for, that I have been obliged to pawn 
nearly all our furniture to keep out of debt. Iam un- 
willing that my poor mother should be chargeable to 
the parish; but my hardest exertions are insufficient to 
supply us even with bread.’ 

‘ Pray, whom do you work for?’ inquired Mrs Mow- 
bray, looking curiously at an unfinished cap which lay 
on the table. 

‘I work principally, madam,’ replied the young wo- 
man, ‘ for the large lace-shop in the street close by. 
That cap, madam, will only bring me 5s. when it is 
finished, and I have already spent nearly a day in mak- 
ing it, and the materials cost me 4s. 6d. Even this 

r profit is to be reduced, for my employer told me 
fast night he could not afford to give me so much for 
them, as ladies refuse to give him his price.’ 

‘ Ladies, indeed !’ exclaimed Mr, Mowbray indignantly. 
‘ They little think, when they are so mercilessly hunt- 
ing for bargains, how sadly they are diminishing the 
wages of the poor.’ 

Mrs, Mowbray turned her head aside and blushed 
deeply, for she recognised in the cap before her the 
counterpart of the one she had bought the preceding 
day, and in the employer of this poor young woman the 
Jaceman of whom she had bought it. 

Mr. Mowbray made some further inquiries, and leav- 
ing the poor & trifle, promised to send a 
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doctor to visit her mother, and to call on her again; 
and Mrs Mowbray, before leaving, gave her an order, 
with an assurance that she endeavour to interest 
her friends on her behalf. f 

Mrs Mowbray, though ashamed and self-convicted, 
returned home pleased with her novel tour, and hence- 
forward was the frequent companion of her husband on 
such occasions. Bargain-hunting had been in her case 
the result rather of thoughtlessness than of an unfeeling 
disposition; and from this time she was more liberal 
in purchases, and nevér felt disposed to depreciate 
the value of an article without thinking of the poor cap- 
maker. She came to the wise conclusion, that an un- 
necessary or bad article can never be cheap, and that 
a good article is always worth a fair price. A bargain 
was ever afterwards associated in her mind with depre- 
ciated wages and the misery of the poor; and the charm 
which it had once possessed in her eyes was entirely 
dispelled by the recollection of the sorrow and oppres- 
sion which were so often involved in its production. 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON SCIENCE. 
INFLUENCE OF LIGHT ON PLANTS AND ANIMALS. 


Most persons are aware how indispensable air, heat, and 
moisture are to the development of vegetable and ani- 
mal life; but it is not so generally known how inti- 
mately the agency of light is connected with the same 
operation. By light, we mean the diffusion of solar rays 
which are always less or more illuminating the earth’s 
surface, and without which the vision of animals would 
be a useless and unnecessary gift. The emanation of 
rays from the sun is attended with two very obvious 
and well-known results, namely, heat and light ; it also 
effects such a chemical change in the properties of 
bodies, as is exemplified in the Daguerreotype and other 
similar processes. Whether these three effects—light, 
heat, and chemical change—be different manifestations 
of one grand principle, or whether solar radiation be 
composed of three distinct principles, science has not 
yet determined; though, as far as experiments have 
gone, the latter seems to be the true conclusion. It is 
possible, for instance, by a simple contrivance, to receive 
the heat and reflect or throw back the light, or to admit 
the light and obstruct the heat; and it is equally pos- 
sible to produce chemical effects which neither light 
nor heat of themselves could accomplish. The chemical 
influence of the sunbeams, or actinism, as it has been 
appropriately termed,* may act on substances which 
remain unaffected by heat or light; and light may per- 
form its functions as in the matter of vision, where 
heating and chemical rays, were they to be active, 
might be positively deleterious. Presuming, therefore, 
that solar radiation is made up of three different sets of 
rays, we shall endeavour to point out some of the more 
obvious effects of light and actinism in the develop- 
ment of vegetable and animal life, distinguishing be- 
tween their effects where we can, and speaking of 
them as orie principle only where science has not yet 
been able to draw the line of demarcation. 

The germination of vegetable seed is the change of 
the inert and apparent lifeless embryo into a living 
plant; and this is effected by the presence of heat, air, 
and moisture. The influence of light is destructive to 
this process; and it is only in darkness that a vigorous 
germination can be induced. But while the light-yield- 
ing rays of the sun retard the vivification of the vege- 
table embryo, the actinic rays have been found to for- 
ward the process in a remarkable degree. The same 


* See a paper on Actino-Chemistry in No. 52 of our current series, 


principle seems to operate widely in the development 
of animal life; and when experiments have become 
more accurate and numerous, it will be found that 
actinism is as necessary to the vivification of the ova of 
many animals as it is to that of the vegetable embryo. 
Where the sunbeam spreads its genial influence, there 
life in all its myriad forms is found; where the sun- 
rays cannot penetrate, there space is a lifeless blank. 
At the surface of the ocean, and around its shores, ma- 
rine animals and plants, varied in form and beautiful in 
colour, are found abundantly. As we descend, we find 
life gradually sinking in the scale of organisation; and 
below a certain depth, varying probably in different 
latitudes, no creature stirs*the ever-silent sea. As in 
the ocean, so on land. The southern slopes of our hills 
and mountain ranges are always clothed with a more 
elaborated and more developed race of plants than the 
northern slopes; and this depends wholly upon the 
greater degree of light which the former enjoy, The 
northern side may sometimes be as verdant, but it never 
will be so flowery as the southern exposure; and the 
attentive observer may detect new tribes on either side 
almost as soon as he has passed the summit. The 
myriads of minute forms which are called into life under 
the tropical sun, seem to depend upon the same in- 
fluence for their vivification—a vivification which, 
under simple light and heat, it has been found impos- 
sible to induce. It would seem, therefore, that actinism 
is a more subtle force than air, or heat, or light, or even 
electricity ; that it brings us as it were to the confines 
of vital energy; and though not of itself a vis creatriz, 
yet indispensable to the manifestations of vitality. 

It has been remarked, that a sunbeam cannot pass 
over a plate of iron without leaving indications of its 
path ; so active, yet subtle, is the chemical principle of ac- 
tinism. As with inanimate substances, so also with orga- 
nic tissues : a sunbeam cannot fall on the leaf of a plant, 
or on the skin of our hand, without inducing a change 
which is manifested by an alteration of colour. The 
green hue which is universal in healthy vegetation, de- 
pends immediately and directly upon the influence of 
light. Every one must have seen the white and sickly 
stem of a potato grown in a dark cellar; and must 
have observed how it was attracted towards any feeble 
ray of light that did enter, as if in search of the element 
so necessary to its perfect development. The stem 
may have grown for months, shooting to the length of 
six or eight feet, and yet no trace of anything like the 
green colour of its perfect health will be discernible till 
it has come within the influence of solar light, and then 
a few days or even hours will suffice to clothe it in its 
natural hue. Mr Ellis states, in the Gardeners’ Maga- 
zine, that ‘in North America the operation of light in 
colouring the leaves of plants is sometimes exhibited 
on a grand scale and ina striking manner. Over the 
vast forests of that country clouds sometimes spread, 
and continue for many days, so as almost entirely to 
intercept the rays of the sun. In one instance, just 
about the period of vernation, the sun had not shone 
for twenty days, during which time the leaves of the 
trees had reached nearly their full size, but were of a 
pale and whitish colour. One forenoon the sun broke 
through in full brightness, and the colour of the leaves 
changed so fast, that by the middle of the afternoon 
the whole forest for many miles in length exhibited its 
usual summer’s dress.’ 

The effects of light upon animal tissues is not less 
remarkable. In man, for example, it is well known 
that his complexion changes from fair to brown, and 
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from brown to an almost sooty colour, by simple removal 
from a temperate to a tropical region; and though this 
may in some measure depend on original constitutional 
variation, yet in most cases the effects of strong solar 
light are too obvious to be doubted. The negro, with 
his sooty complexion and woolly hair, may be a different 
variety of the human species from the European; but 
there is also every reason to believe that the same pig- 
mental apparatus which gives the dark hue to the skin 
of the former, is also present under the skin of the latter, 
and that it only requires an excess of solar light to bring 
it into full excreting operation. Even under the com- 
paratively feeble light of our own latitude, the summer’s 
sun will in a few hours convert the pale face of the 
sedentary student into a tawny brown—an action as 
purely actinic as the colouring of the leaves of the 
American forest. Heat and light cannot have anything 
to do with this change, otherwise the artificial fires and 
lustres of our apartments would produce some com- 
plexional alteration ; but such is not the case; and since 
artificial and natural heat manifest themselves similarly, 
and since the eye is affected in the same manner by the 
beams of the sun and the rays of a gas lustre, this change 
of colour, caused by solar radiation, must depend upon 
some principle peculiar to sunlight—in a word, on 
actinism. 

Production of colour is perhaps the most obvious of 
the changes produced in organic bodies by the influence 
of light; but there are others equally general and im- 
portant. Vegetable growth is directly and immediately 
dependent upon it. It has been proved that the carbon 
or woody structure of plants is derived from the decom- 
position of carbonic acid, which they principally absorb 
by their leaves from the atmosphere; and that this de- 
composition of carbonic acid gas proceeds only when 
the plant is under the influence of solar light. Remove 
the plant from that influence to a dark cellar, or let 
the sun sink beneath the horizon, and the operation 
ceases. Solar light may therefore be said to be the 
prime promoter of vegetable growth; that influence by 
which the assimilation of carbon is effected and colour 
produced, and that power by which the circulation of 
their sap, if not wholly caused, is at least greatly faci- 
litated. This last operation was tested by De Candolle. 
‘If you select,’ says he, ‘three plants in leaf, of the 
same species, of the same size, and of the same strength, 
and place them in close vessels, one in total darkness, 
the other in the diffused light. of day, and the third in 
sunshine, it will be found that the first pumps up very 
little water, the second much more, and the third a great 
deal more than either. ‘These results vary according 
to species and circumstances ; but it uniformly happens 
that plants in the sun absorb more than those in diffused 
light, and the latter more than those in darkness; the 
last, however, pumping up something.’ It is neverthe- 
less worthy of remark, that although the direct solar 
rays are necessary for the decomposition of carbonic 
acid, the production of colour, and the promotion of 
circulation, yet the most feeble diffused light of day is 
sufficient to produce these results less or more in a 
natural state. Thus we find that plants growing in 
wells, on the north side of high walls, and in rooms 
partially darkened, become green, and often perform all 
their functions without much apparent inconvenience. 
Yet De Candolle found the purest daylight, the brightest 
lamplight, insufficient to bring about the decomposition 
of carbonic acid in an obvious manner. From this, 
therefore, we must infer, that it is neither heat-giving 
nor light-giving rays to which these results can be 
ascribed; but that they are directly owing to the 
actinic or chemical principle of solar radiation. 

The influence of light or actinism is not concerned in 
the matter of growth alone, it is equally indispensable 
to the elaboration of the various vegetable secretions, 
and to the perfection or maturation of the seeds by 
which plants are propagated. ‘ We see in practice,’ says 
the author of the article Botany, in the Library of Use- 
ful Knowledge, ‘that the more plants are exposed to 


light when growing naturally, the deeper is their green, 
the more robust their appearance, and the greater the 
abundance of their odours or resins; and we know that 
all the products to which these appearances are owing 
are highly carbonised. On the contrary, the less a 
plant is exposed to sunlight, the paler are its colours, 
the laxer its tissue, the fainter its smell, and the less its 
flavour. Hence it is that the most odoriferous herbs 
are found in the greatest perfection in places or coun- 
tries in which the light is strongest ; as sweet herbs in 
Barbary and Palestine, tobacco in Persia, and hemp in 
the bright plains of extra-tropical Asia. The peach, the 
vine, and the melon also, nowhere acquire such a flavour 
as under the brilliant sun of Cashmere, Persia, Italy, 
and Spain. This is not, however, a mere question of 
luxury, as odour or flavour may be considered. The 
fixing of carbon by the action of light contributes in an 
eminent degree to the quality of timber—a point of no 
small importance to all countries. Isolated oak trees, 
fully exposed to the influence of light, form a tougher 
and more durable timber than the same species growing 
in dense forests; in the former case, its tissue is solidified 
by the greater quantity of carbon fixed in the system 
during its growth. Thus we have every reason to be- 
lieve that the brittle wainscot oak of the Black Forest 
is produced by the very same species as produces the 
tough and solid naval timber of Great Britain. Starch, 
again, in which carbon forms so large a‘proportion, and 
which in the potato, cassava, corn, and other plants, 
ministers so largely to the nutriment of man, depends 
for its abundance essentially upon the presence of light. 
For this reason, potatoes grown in darkness are, as we 
say, watery, in consequence of no starch being de- 
veloped in them; and the quantity of nutritious or 
amylaceous matter they contain, is in direct proportion 
to the quantity of light to which they are exposed.’ 

The germination, colouring, growth, and maturation 
of plants may be considered as the great operations in 
which light or actinism is directly active ; but there are 
other minor phenomena in the vegetable kingdom seem- 
ingly dependent upon the same influence. Thus the 
expansion and closing of the leaves and blossoms, the 
motions of the leaves, the twining of tendrils, and the 
like, all have regard to the presence or absence of solar 
radiation, and seem to receive its impressions as rapidly 
and certainly as does the photogenic paper of the artist. 
A passing cloud will interrupt the process of the Da- 
guerreotype and calotype, and though we have not yet 
learned to mark such transient impressions on the leaves 
and blossoms of plants, yet certain we are that they 
must be affected by these interruptions. The white 
marigold closes its flowers on the approach of a rain- 
cloud; and many plants were observed to fold their 
leaves and blossoms during the solar eclipse of 1836. 
When a mere temporary absence or presence of sun- 
light thus affects vegetation, it is no wonder that its 
continued intensity should produce such results as we 
find in warm and cloudless climates. At the Cape of Good: 
Hope, Herschel found by his actinometer (an instrument 
for measuring the intensity of solar radiation) that the 
force of sunshine was 483, while ordinary good sunshine 
in England is only from 25 to 30; and from this we can 
easily account for the brilliancy of many of the Cape 
flowers, which we in vain attempt to rear in their native 
perfection in our stoves and conservatories. ‘The gar- 
dener can readily furnish heat to any amount; but 
science has not yet discovered how to produce the 
subtle principle of solar radiation. 

Turning now to the animal economy, we find growth, 
health, and development also curiously affected by the 
absence or presence of the solar influence. Dr Edwards 
has shown that if tadpoles be nourished with proper 
food, and are exposed to the constantly-renewed action 
of water (so that their bronchial respiration may be 
maintained), but are entirely deprived of light, their 
growth continues, but their metamorphosis into air- 
breathing animals is arrested, and they remain in the 
form of large tadpoles. He also observes that persons 
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who live in caves and cellars, or in very dark and nar- 
row streets, are apt to produce deformed children; and 
that men who work in mines are liable to disease and 
deformity beyond what the simple closeness of the 
atmosphere would be likely to produce. It has been 
stated, on the authority of Sir A. Wylie, that the cases 
of disease on the dark side of an extensive barrack at 
St Petersburg, have been uniformly for many years in 
the proportion of three to one on the side exposed to 
strong light. Further, Dupuytren relates the case of a 
baffled the skill of several 
eminent practitioners. This lady resided in a dark 
room (on which the sun never shone) in one of the nar- 
row streets of Paris. After a careful examination, 
Dupuytren was led to refer her complaints to the absence 
of light, and recommended her removal to a more ex- 
posed situation. This change was followed by the most 
beneficial results; all her complaints vanished. The 
more, therefore, that animals are exposed to the influence 
of light, the more freedom in ordinary circumstances do 
they find from irregular action and deformity. Hum- 
boldt has remarked that among several nations of South 
America, who wear very little clothing, he never saw 
an individual with a natural deformity; and Linnzus, 
in his account of his tour through Lapland, enumerates 
constant exposure to solar light as one of the causes 
which render a summer’s journey through high northern 
latitudes so peculiarly healthful and invigorating. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that exposure to con- 
tinued solar light is a normal condition of existence; on 
the contrary, it seems that plants and animals, as well 
as inanimate nature, require a period of repose from that 
activity and motion of their elements which actinism 
so unerringly excites. A taper will no doubt burn 
brighter in a medium of oxygen gas than in common 
air, but it just consumes so much the more quickly. So 
it may be with bodies exposed to perpetual light. The 
vegetation of our own latitude springs, grows, and 
ripens slowly, requiring for its perfect development a 
period of several months; the plants of the arctic re- 
gions, under continual daylight, start suddenly into life, 
and perform their circle of being in a few weeks. In this 
particular, organic life seems strictly analogous to phy- 
sical force: we cannot gain power unless at the expense 
of time, or gain time unless by the exertion of superior 
power. ‘If,’ says Dr Lindley, ‘changes in their condi- 
tion be requisite to the wellbeing of plants, so in like 
manner are the diurnal changes of light and darkness. 
If plants were kept incessantly growing in light, they 
would be perpetually decomposing carbonic acid, and 
would, in consequence, become so stunted, that there 
would be no such thing as a tree, as is actually the 
case in the polar regions. If, on the contrary, they 
grow in constant darkness, their tissue becomes exces- 
sively lengthened and weak, no decomposition of car- 
bonic acid takes place, none of the parts acquire solidity 
and vigour, and consequently they perish. But under 
natural circumstances, plants which in the day become 
exhausted by the decomposition of carbonic acid, and by 
the emptying of their tissue by evaporation, repair their 
forces at night by inhaling oxygen copiously, and so 
forming a new supply of carbonic acid, and by absorb- 
ing moisture from the earth and air without the loss of 
any portion of it.’ 

It would appear, then, from what we have stated, that 
actinism, as distinct from mere visual light, is one of 
the most important and universal agencies in nature. 
We see its power everywhere around us, alike on ani- 
mate and inanimate objects. Like the lyre of Mem- 
non under the rays of the rising sun, organic life is 
thrown into motion by its influence; vitality is as it 
were revivified, and even inert matter changes its hues 
and properties. As yet, its operations constitute an 
imperfectly-interpreted chapter in the history of crea- 
tion; but the subject has interest and value sufficient 
to excite to its perfect explanation. Chemical action, 
magnetism, electricity, are subtle agents, and science 
has already subjected them in a thousand ways to the 


purposes of human life: need we therefore ir of 
obtaining in time a like control over this et! prin- 
ciple of solar radiation? 


DEGENERATE DAYS. 


A VERY common phrase in the mouths of those who 
speak by rote, and who repeat from others, without any 
very distinct perception of its meaning, any sentence 
that to a limited understanding appears true or half- 
true, is, that ‘the present are degenerate days.’ These 
people—who are generally old, and have lost the capacity 
of all enjoyments except those of grumbling and argu- 
mentation—not only imagine that the world has been 
growing worse ever since the flood, but that a very great 
difference, to the world’s disadvantage, has taken place 
since they were young. The weather is not so fine, the 
men are not so strong, and the women are not so beau- 
tiful, as when they were juveniles. They will not even 
allow a storm of these days to be equal to the storms of 
the past. The very thunder does not roar so grandly 
as it used to do, and the lightning is pale and feeble in 
comparison with the flashes that they have known. 
The wine of life they imagine is in the lees, and the fire 
of nature growing cold. 

It is in vain to tell them that the fault is in them- 
selves; that they have lost the power of enjoyment; 
that they have no longer the keen appreciation of the 
beautiful which they had in their young days; that their 
palates are dulled, and that, therefore, they consider the 
fine pine-apple to be no better than a pippin, and the 
golden pippin itself to be no better than the harsh un- 
cultivated crab. No; they maintain that the fault is 
not in them, but in the age; and they could weep for 
its degeneracy, had they not too much philosophy to 
weep for anything. 

We once knew a very fine specimen of this class of 
prosers. Our friend was about seventy-cight years of 
age, still tolerably hale and hearty, and in possession of 
a snug sum in the three-and-a-half per cents. He was 
the oracle of the chief inn of the vi in the parlour 
of which he was nightly to be seen occupying the large 
arm-chair, and laying down the law, like a Solon, to 
the juniors who surrounded him. Scrupulously neat 
and clean was he, well powdered was his scanty hair, 
carefully brushed were his black coat and gray nether 
garments, white as snow was his neckcloth, and brilliant 
were his shoes as the best blacking could make them. 
Remnant of ancient days, his queue hung over the collar 
of his coat, and scattered over it the floating powder in 
a silvery spray. Decently and comfortably had he 
passed this life ; his character was unexceptionable ; and 
a great man was he in his native village, and for five 
miles round it, and a mighty potentate in the parlour 
of the Red Lion. So great was the estimation in which 
he was held, that his portrait had been painted at the 
expense of the landlord, and hung up in a broad gilt 
frame over the mantelpiece, to fire the young with emu- 
lation, and keep him in the remembrance of those who 
might come after him. 

This worthy soul had a word to say upon every sub- 
ject; he was a ‘dictionary of dates and universal refer- 
ence ;’ and if he did not know any matter that might 
be in dispute, he pretended to know; and to the majo- 
rity of those with whom he came in contact, this was 
the same thing. He swore that there was no eloquence 
in modern parliaments—no public spirit in modern minis- 
ters; that the abolition of the rotten boroughs had de- 
stroyed the nation; and that the sun of Great Britain 
had set for ever, unless we should return to the old 
system, increase sinecures and taxation, and go to war 
with the whole world, as we did in the days of the French 
Revolution. 

In literature, his notions were equally antique. The 
latest novel he had read was Sir Charles Grandison, 
and the most modern poet, with whom he deigned to 
acknowledge acquaintance, was Pope. He had heard 
of Scott and his wonderful genius, but would not read 
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his works. When advised to do so, he inquired if he 
were equal to Shakspeare, and when answered in the 
negative, he tossed his head with a disdainful smile, and 
pitied the degeneracy of the age, which, with all the boasted 
march of intellect, and the discoveries of science, could 
not produce another Shakspeare. ‘ And then your mo- 
dern poets,’ he exclaimed, ‘ your Byrons, your Moores, 
your Campbells, your Southeys ; glorious John Dryden 
is worth them all—and Pope worth a thousand of them. 
Talk of poetry, indeed,’ said he; ‘“* An honest man’s the 
noblest work of God ;” and all your Childe Harolds, and 
Irish Melodies, and Pleasures of Hope, and Pleasures of 
Memory, and Ancient Mariners, and Christabels, and 
Thalabas, can never equal that one line; that line is 
indeed fine, and good poetry, and cannot be disputed.’ 

‘But no poetry can be good, in the first degree of 
goodness, that is not true, and I maintain that that line 
is not true.’ 

‘How?’ said he, starting from his chair, and grasping 
his silver-headed staff in a paroxysm of astonishment 
and indignation as we spoke; ‘not true ?” 

* An honest man may be a fool—a dolt, without ideas, 
enterprise, energy, or talent of any kind, beyond the 
talent of making a profit upon a yard of tape ; and would 
he be as noble a work as Isaac Newton or Francis 
Bacon ?” 

‘Sir, you have no taste or judgment,’ said the stickler 
for degeneracy, ‘or you would not speak thus. The 
world has degenerated, indeed, if one of this generation 
fails to appreciate that sublimest passage of our greatest 
poet. But I will not argue with you; you are no judge 
of poetry.’ 

‘Well, perhaps not. But, leaving such matters of 
taste and opinion, you will allow that in one res’ 
this age is much in advance of any other—the wonderful 
discoveries of science and art?” 

* Ay, ay,’ said he with a smile of triumph, ‘you are 
coming to steam, I see, and railroads! Now, I main- 
tain that steam is a curse, and not a blessing to society. 
Talk of your steamboats; give me the good ship, with 
all her sails swelling to the breeze, and skimming merrily 
over the waters, without a monstrous boiler in her in- 
side, in danger of bursting every moment, and blowing 
every soul on board of her to destruction! And as for 
your railroads, give me the old highway I say. I never 
travelled by a railroad, and I never will. I love the old 
ways, the neat inns by the road-side, the civil coach- 
man, the swift horses, and the merry bugle of the guard. 
No; railroads are the bane of all enjoyment in travel- 
ling; and, to say nothing of the danger of collisions, 
which may send the heads and limbs of five hundred 
passengers flying in the air in a moment, you cannot 
even enjoy a sight of the fields, and trees, and hills, and 
all the beauties of the country, if once you intrust your- 
self in the train. No, no; there can never come any 
good out of steam.’ 

‘ But,’ said we, wishing to draw him out, and without 
the slightest hope that he would agree with us, ‘ sup- 
pose we concede that steam travelling is not so plea- 
sant as it might be, you must at least allow that by 
means of steam we bring nations together—that we 
gain a victory over time and space, and aid the great 
cause of human civilisation by carrying our arts, our 
productions, our knowledge, and our religion, to remote 
regions—that, but for steam, and the impetus it has 
given to the intellect of man, we would not have en- 
joyed these blessings for ages yet to come. You will 
allow that?’ 

* Sir, I will not allow that any good is done by that. 
True, we carry what we call our civilisation into savage 
lands, but we carry our vices and our diseases along 
with it; and I am not sure that the savages are not 
better without us than with us. They are free, they 
are strong, they are healthy, and have few wants; and 
the utmost we do for them is to instil wants into them, 
which, when they cannot supply, they become miserable. 
No; they are better without us; we only make them as 
degenerate as ourselves.’ 


Our friend has long since been gathered to his fathers, 
but there are many more like him to be met with daily. 
The secret of their dogmatism is easily discovered, and 
it is vanity. If the world has degenerated, the greater 
their merit not to have degenerated with it. They 
fancy that they have remained bright when all has been 
growing dark, and they are pleased with themselves 
accordingly. It is fortunate that their: fancies are 
harmless, and that the world can get on without them. 


HEALTH OF TOWNS COMMISSION. 


Tue first volume of the Report of the Health of Towns 
Commission, which we noticed in a recent number of 
the Journal, contains the evidence on the ‘causes of 
disease, and means of prevention ; the second, the more 
bulky of the two, comprises that bearing on the supply 
of water to towns, drainage, surveys, &c. We purpose, 
in the present article, to call attention to the fearful 
details of the former, which opens with an explanatory 
report by the commission, stating their object to 
have been the institution of inquiries ‘ into the present 
state of large towns and populous districts in England 
and Wales, with reference to the causes of disease 
amongst the inhabitants ; the best means of promoting 
and securing the public health; the drainage of lands; 
the erection, drainage, and ventilation of buildings; and 
the supply of water in such towns and districts, whether 
for purposes of health, or for the better protection of 
property from fire; and how far the public health, and 
the condition of the poorer classes of the people of this 
realm, and the salubrity and safety of their dwellings, 
may be promoted by the amendment of the laws, regu- 

to 


pect | lations, and usages at present prevailing with 


those matters.’ 

The whole of the evidence adduced on these points 
goes to establish that, ‘defective drainage, neglect of 
house and street cleansing, ventilation, and imperfect 
supplies of water, contribute to produce atmospheric 
impurities which affect the general health and physical 
condition of the population, generating acute, chronic, 
and ultimately organic di especially scrofulous 
affections and consumption, in addition to fevers, and 
other forms of disease.’ The startling facts brought 
forward as to the creation, we may call it, of scrofulous 
affections by impure air, are new, and present some of 
the gloomiest features of the volume, inasmuch as they 
prove the fatal effects of the pernicious influences com- 
plained of, in the existence of a deteriorating popula- 
tion, diseased in themselves, and bequeathing disease to 
a still more wretched posterity. Joseph Toynbee, Esq. 
one of the witnesses examined, appears to have devoted 
special attention to this part of the subject: on being 
asked as to his observation of ‘the effect of defective 
ventilation,’ he replies—‘ The defective ventilation ap- 
pears to me to be the principal cause of the scrofulous 
affections, which abound to an enormous extent amongst 
our patients. When I have had a scrofulous patient 
come before me, I have always been able to trace this 
as one of the agents.’ He cites the work of a French 
physician, M. Baudeloque, in which it is stated ‘that 
the repeated respiration of the same atmosphere is the 
cause of scrofula; that if there be entirely pure air, 
there may be bad food, bad clothing, and want of per- 
sonal cleanliness, but that scrofulous disease cannot 
exist.’ The following facts are further quoted :—‘ The 
development of scrofula is constantly preceded by the 
sojourn, more or less prolonged, in air which is not 
sufficiently freshened. It is impossible to deny that 
hereditary disposition, the lymphatic temperament, un- 
cleanliness, want of clothing, bad food, cold and humid 
air, are of themselves circumstances non-effective for 
the uction of scrofula. 

‘ When it is seen, on the other hand, that this disease 
never attacks persons who pass their lives in the 
air, and manifests itself always when they abide in an 
air which is unrenewed, and this whatever may be the 
ex'ent of other causes, it appears evident that the non- 
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renewal of the air is a necessary condition in the pro- 
duction of scrofula. Invariably, it will be found on 
examination, that a truly scrofulous disease is caused 
by a vitiated air, and it is not always necessary that 
there should have been a prolonged stay in such an at- 
mosphere. Often a few hours each day is sufficient ; 
and it is thus that persons may live in the most healthy 
country, pass the greater part of the day in the open 
air, and yet become scrofulous, because of sleeping in 
a confined place, where the air has not been renewed. 
This is the case with many shepherds. It is usual to 
attribute scrofula, in their case, to exposure to storms, 
and atmospheric changes, and tohumidity. But atten- 
tion has not been paid to the circumstance, that they 
ass the night in a confined hut, which they transport 
from place to place, and which protects them from wet; 
this hut has only a small door, which is closed when 
they enter, and remains closed also during the day; six 
or eight hours passed daily in a vitiated air, and which 
no draught ever renews, is the true cause of their dis- 
ease. I have spoken of the bad habit of sleeping with the 
head under the clothes, and the insalubrity of the classes 
where a number of children are assembled together.’ 

An instance is adduced in corroboration: *‘ At three 
leagues from Amiens lies the village of Oresmeaux; it 
is situated in a vast plain, open on every side, and ele- 
vated more than 100 feet above the neighbouring 
valleys. About sixty years ago, most of the houses 
were built of clay, and had no windows; they were 
lighted by one or two panes of glass fixed in the wall; 
none of the floors, sometimes many feet below the level 
of the street, were paved. The ceilings were low; the 

ter part of the inhabitants were engaged in weav- 
ng. A few holes in the wall, and which were closed at 
will by means of a plank, scarcely permitted the air 
and light to penetrate into the workshop. Humidity 
was thought necessary to keep the threads fresh. Nearly 
all the inhabitants were seized with scrofula, and many 
families, continually ravaged by that malady, became 
extinct; their last members, as they write me, died 
rotten with scrofula. 

‘A fire destroyed nearly a third of the village; the 
houses were rebuilt in a more salubrious manner, and 
by degrees scrofula became less common, and disap- 
peared from that part.’ Other facts are brought forward, 
all tending to prove the fatal effects of vitiated air, and 
the beneficial results of a constantly pure atmosphere, 
not only on the health, but on the morals of the people. 
Other authorities—Dr Blacke, Dr Blakely Brown, Dr 
Duncan, and Professor Alison—fully confirm these 
statements, in addition to which, we are informed that 
* defective ventilation may be considered one great cause 
of all the diseases of the joints which we so frequently 
meet with, as well as of the diseases of the eye and skin 
—shingles, lepra, and porrigo, or ringworm. Besides the 
eye, the ear is injuriously affected by vitiated air, which 
thus becomes the cause of many cases of deafness. It 
is a fact, that at least two times more of the children of 
the labouring-classes are affected by earache and deaf- 
ness, than of children of the rich and better-conditioned 
classes, less exposed to the like influences.’ 

The report in continuation states, that fifty towns 

were selected by the commission, ‘where the rate of 
mortality appeared, by the returns of the registers of 
deaths, with a few exceptions, to be the highest.’ These 
included the largest manufacturing towns and principal 
ports after London, comprehending a population of more 
than three millions of persons. Each of these towns 
was visited by the commissioners, who examined into 
their condition on the spot, icularly of the most 
crowded and the most unhealthy districts, making per- 
sonal inquiries of the inhabitants, and hearing such 
statements as were made by them, or respecting them, 
by medical and other officers. 

In the evidence of Dr Duncan, physician to the Liver- 
pool dispensary, we are made aware of the great extent 
of mortality arising from defective drainage, cleansing, 
ventilation, scanty supplies of water, and other causes, 


This witness brings forward two tables, showing the 
difference of mortality in town and country districts ; 
in an area of the latter, equal to 17,254 square miles, 
the number of inhabitants to each square mile being 
205, the annual mortality was as 1 in 54°91; while in 
town districts, comprising an area of 747 square miles, 
the inhabitants to each mile being 5045, the rate of 
mortality for the same period was 1 in 38°16. 

More than one cause may be assigned for this marked 
difference in the two districts ; but the one great cause, 
which in its operation seems to absorb all others, is the 
vitiation of the atmosphere of towns; to effect which 
many agencies are constantly at work. By the mere 
action of the lungs of the inhabitants of Liverpool, for 
instance, a stratum of air sufficient to cover the entire 
surface of the, town, to the depth of three feet, is daily 
rendered unfit for the purposes of respiration. Add to 
this the exhalations from forges, furnaces, and other 
fires, the enormous combustion of gas, oil, and candles, 
nightly consumed in large towns, with the escape of 
gaseous effluvia from manufactories, and we shall have 
some idea of the vitiation of the air of towns. 

It has been estimated, from the census of 1841, that 
the number of the working-classes of Liverpool is 
160,000, who are distributed as follows :— 

In 1982 courts, containing 10,692 houses, 

the inhabitants are 55,534 

In 6294 cellars, 20,168 

In 621 do . 2,000 
thus showing that one-half only of the industrious 
population live in rooms or houses facing the street, 
or in a comparatively pure atmosphere. The courts 
consist usually of two rows of houses placed oppo- 
site to each other, with an intervening space of from 
9 to 15 feet, which communicates with the street by a 
passage or archway about 3 feet wide, often built up 
overhead, and the farther end closed by a wall, or other 
building. Such an arrangement almost bids defiance 
to the entrance and circulation of air. Of these courts, 
629 are closed at both ends, 875 are closed at one end, 
and 478 only are open at both ends. 

If the courts are, as described, the noisome sinks of 
impurity, the cellars are still more horrible; ‘they are 
generally 10 or 12 feet square, and flagged; but fre- 
quently have only the bare earth for a floor, and some- 
times less than six feet in height. There is often no 
window, so that light and air can enter only by the 
door, the top of which, in numerous instances, is not 
higher than the level of the street. They are of course 
dark, and, from the defective drainage, are also very 
generally damp. Some of them have a back-cellar, used 
as a sleeping apartment, having no direct communica- 
tion with the external air, which, with its supply of 
light, must be derived solely from the front room.’ 

Can it be matter of surprise that disease and depravity 
exist to such an alarming extent in these dens, when we 
know that in 26 streets inhabited by the working- 
classes, two-thirds of the houses were without yard, 
ash-pit, or other convenience. The consequence is, that 
the surface of the ground is covered with putrescent 
and offensive matter, which, when sufficiently fluid, 
sometimes ‘ oozes through into the neighbouring cellars, 
filling them with pestilential vapours, and rendering it 
necessary to dig wells to receive it, in order to prevent 
the inhabitants being inundated. One of these wells, 
four feet deep, filled with this stinking fluid, was found 
in one cellar under the bed where the family slept.’ 

These cellars are often used as lodging-houses, chiefly 
for the migratory Irish ; ‘ the floors, sometimes the bare 
earth, are covered at night with straw; and there the 
lodgers—all who can afford to pay a penny for the ac- 
commodation—arrange themselves as best they may, 
until scarcely a single available inch of space is left un- 
occupied. In this way as many as thirty human beings or 
more are sometimes packed together underground, each 
inhaling the poison which his neighbour generates, and 
presenting a picture in some degree of the Black Hole 
of Calcutta. Each individual, in the course of the night, 
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vitiates about 300 cubic feet of atmospheric air; and if 
we suppose 30 pair of lungs engaged in this process, we 
shall have 9000 cubic feet of air rendered noxious during 
the period of sleep. But as the cubical atmospheric 
contents of the cellars do not exceed 2100 feet, the thirty 
individuals are consequently furnished with a supply of 
air sufficient only for the wants of seven.’ 

We have dwelt at some length on this part of the 
evidence, from a conviction that the evils of imperfect 
ventilation are almost universally disregarded. To 
what other cause can be attributed the reluctance to 
open a window for the admission of air, which so many 
persons exhibit ; the absurd custom also of closing bed- 
rooms during the night against the entrance of air. 
Not only are doors locked, and windows fastened against 
the pure circulation, but it is still further impeded by 
the close curtains of the bed; the consequence is, that 
the atmosphere of a bedroom in the morning smells 
more like that of a charnel-house than an apartment fit 
for the repose of human beings. With one more extract 
from the doctor’s evidence, bearing on the deadly effects 
of foul air, we must leave this part of the subject. ‘It 
will be proper to say a few words as to the nature of 
the effluvia arising from cess-pools, and other offensive 
sources. The principal gas given out from these de- 
posits is sulphuretted hydrogen, the most deadly of the 
gaseous poisons, two or three cubic inches causing in- 
stant death when injected into a vein, or into the chest, 
or beneath the skin of animals. A rabbit died in ten 
minutes after being enclosed in a bag containing sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, although its head was left free so 

as to allow it to breathe the pure atmosphere. Nine 
oui injected into the intestines of a horse killed it in 
a minute; a dog was killed by being made to breathe a 
mixture of one part of this gas with 800 parts of com- 
mon air; and air containing only 1°1500th part of 
sulphuretted hydrogen proves speedily fatal to small 
birds. Although these effluvia are breathed by the in- 
habitants of our courts and back-streets in a state, of 
course, of extreme dilution, we cannot suppose that they 
are on that account entirely harmless. What, in a con- 
centrated form, is so very deadly, must, in a diluted 
state, be injurious to health.’ 

It is sickening to contemplate the physical evils here 
described ; these, however, sink into comparative insig- 
nificance when compared with the moral degradation 
that necessarily ensues. Mr Toynbee, in reply to a 
question as to the over-crowding of rooms, observes that, 
‘in respect to mo as well as health, it is terrible. 
I am now attending one family, where the father, about 
fifty, the mother about the same age, a grown-up son, 
about twenty, in a consumption, and a daughter, about 
seventeen, who has scrofulous affection of the jaw and 
throat, for which I am attending her, and a child—all 
sleep in the same bed, in a room where the father and 
three or four other men work during the day as tailors, 
and they frequently work there late at night with candles. 
I am also treating, at the present time, a woman with 
paralysis of the lower extremities, whose eldest son, the 
son by a former wife, and a girl of eleven or twelve 
years of age, all sleep in the same bed.’ Mr Aldis, 
physician to ‘to the London dispensary, states, that he has 
‘found grown-up young men sleeping in the same bed 
with a middle-aged or young mother; brothers and 
sisters, above the age of puberty, lying in the same bed. 


But the moral effects only come to our knowledge acciden- | ;, + 


tally” Mr Hawksley, of Nottingham, says, that ‘rooms 
of eleven feet square often contain families of four, five, 
or six individuals, consisting not unfrequently of nearly- 
related adults of different sexes, who live and sleep pro- 
miscuously.’ 

We gladly turn from the of these cases of 
depravity, induced, in a great measure, by local circum- 
stances, to the promise of amelioration—to the prospect 
of convenient and healthful dwellings for the busy mul- 
titudes—to the constant and abundant supply of pure 
and wholesome water—to the erection of baths and 
wash-houses, furnishing the means of cleanliness at an 


almost nominal price; and in their effect rendering the 
working-man’s home a scene of pleasure and hope, where 
the practice of cleanliness shall pave the way for other 
and equally exalting virtues. 

The publication of a report such as the one under 
consideration, is in itself an encouraging and unmistake- 
able sign of the times ; it proves that right feelings are 
making progress ; that they who have begun the good 
work are earnest in persevering. The commissioners 
say, in concluding their report, ‘We have especially 
turned our attention to the means for improving the 
worst and the most crowded districts in large towns, a 
subject of great importance, and very great difficulty. It 
may appear to be a comparatively easy task to provide 
against the occurrence in new districts of the evils 
which at present prevail in parts of old towns; but in 
the heart, and even in the immediate suburbs of towns, 
not only of ancient but also of modern date, where these 
evils chiefly abound, the value of the property, the in- 
tricacy and variety of the interests involved, and the 
occupations and callings of the inhabitants, increase in 
a great degree the difficulty of devising measures which 
we may with confidence be able to recommend as effec- 
tual, and at the same time as capable of enforcement. 
In order to admit of the recommendation of systematic 
and comprehensive measures, adequate to the magni- 
tude of the subject, many practical details are involved, 
which must be minutely examined and viewed equally 
in respect to accuracy of principle, economy of execu- 
tion, and adequate provision for regulating and defray- 
ing the necessary expenses. ‘This subject is still engag- 
ing our most anxious atteation.’ 

We intend to return to this subject in a future num- 
ber, in which we shall consider the remedial measures 
to be gathered from the evidence of the second volume. 
Meanwhile, much remains to be done. The announce- 
ment of difficulties should be a spur to exertion ; much 
may be done individually in anticipation of the good that 
may be expected to result from the institution of in- 
quiries like the present. The many important facts 
elicited are worthy of the most serious attention: the 
cause is one which enlists our highest sympathies—one 
in which all are concerned—and to which all, if they 
will, may contribute their assistance. 


PERIODICAL WORK CONDUCTED BY 
LUNATICS. 


Lunatics, who, fifty years ago, were dungeoned and 
whipped, are now treated to balls and soirées, they con- 
duct farms, and are admitted to public worship. A new 
feature has been developed in their treatment at the 
Crichton Institution, Dumfries: they there club their 
wits to prepare and issue a monthly periodical sheet. 
The first number of The New Moon, or Crichton Royal 
Institution Literary Register, appeared on the 3d of 
December, in the dom of a double leaf in quarto. It is 
sold to the public, but we are not informed at what 
price. In the prospectus, the fact of the exclusive ma- 
nagement of the work by inmates is asserted; and the 
object is stated to be, a humble endeavour to lead per- 
sons of that class ‘ to think aright on the chief subjects 
which should occupy their attention under present cir- 
cumstances, so that they may leave the institution 
wiser and better men and women than they entered 


Not only is the literary matter sane in its general 
tone, and rhetorically correct, but there is positive 
merit in several of the little articles. For example, a 
gentleman signing himself Sigma, thus addresses Dr 
Browne, the superior of the establishment (and we 
would ask if many men under Thomas Moore could 
write in the same style more smartly) :— 

“Iam sorry to learn you have got rheumatism, 

Which is, I am told, a corporeal schism 

Not very ‘unlike what is called Puseyism, 

If you take my ad my kind friend, you wont follow 
The cold-water cure of that Pluvius Apollo, 
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Who at Graefenberg cures old and young of the dumps, 
By the magical aid of a couple of pumps. 

Old Pindar, ’tis true, as you very well know, 

In the choicest of Greek has proclaimed long ago, 

** Ariston men hudor ;” but, then, what of that? 

The man was a pagan—so, verbum sap. sat. 

Your kids, you will learn with much pleasure, I know, 
Are all as you left them, and in statu quo. 

(This same is a classical phrase, else, ecod ! 

1 would break Priscian’s head, and write statu quvop ;) 
Some mad as March hares, but a few like the Dane, 
With a slight touch north-east, yet otherwise sane. * * 
Mr Sacre, that sage tr dental philosopher, 

(I wonder if ever he read Alexander Ross over ?) 

As his use and wont is, has been blowing the balmy, 
And looks, as a smoker should, really quite palmy. 

Ile swears the debates are detestable stuff— 


Not worth a cigar, or a pinch of Scotch snuff ; 

And, faith, I believe that for once, entre nous, 

He's not very far wrong—I'm blowed if I do. 

At billiards to-day I gave him a maul ; 

And wasn’t he savage? ho, no! not at all: 

He fumed and he fretted—‘* The cues were a scandal, 

And really unfit for a gemman to handle ;” 

Then concluded by saying, he would give me thrice six 

Out of twenty-four points, and beat me to sticks!" * *# 


‘J.C.,’ who from his style seems of clerical education, 
reaches to the following effect, and however trite the 
deas, assuredly their arrangement here is as good as 

could be expected from any other quarter whatever :— 

* Although it is a proper, natural, and laudable wish to 

be splendidly and extensively useful, yet as every man 

is most delighted with the esteem, and interested in the 
good conduct and happiness of his domestics and friends, 
he ought to be the more careful to “ walk before his 
house with a perfect heart.” That such instruct their 
families and lead them in the ways of righteousness, is 
what is required of them. This is the province of 
which the care has been assigned to, and of which the 
improvement will be required at their hands; and he 
who exerteth himself in this his station and sphere of 
action, however low or limited, is as meritorious in the 
sight of God, and likely to be as happy in himself, as 
he who, disengaging himself from all domestic ties and 
duties, gives a wider but more contingent range to his 
zeal and philanthropy, and encompasses sea and land 
to promote the improvement, reformation, and happi- 
ness of his fellow-men. But, above all, it certainly 
deeply concerns parents to set a good example before 
their children. This is equally beneficial to the public 
and to themselves; and the neglect equally fatal to 
both. If ever any real and substantial reformation of 
society is to be effected, this is the source from which 
it must flow; the sure foundation must be laid in the 
instruction, education, and moral training of youth.’ 

We conclude with a short lyrical poem, which has, we 
think, absolute merits sufficient to entitle it to notice, 
apart from all consideration of the interest arising from 
the condition and circumstances of the writer :— 


* The harp so loved awakes no more, 
Its chords are mute, its charms are gone ; 
The mind may joy not in its lore, 
hope and happiness are flown. 


For though it soothed in other days, 
It cannot reach a wo so deep 

As that which o'er this bosom strays, 
To wake the pangs that never sleep. 


The wind blows cold o’er glen and hill, 
And nature all is worn and wan; 

But nature’s bosom bears no ill, 
Like that which haunts the heart of man. 


What though the torrents dash the steep, 
And frosts her flaunting flowers deform, 
And bid her lift her voice and weep, 
In thunder, strife, and winter's storm ; 


The life remains that genial spring 


O’er all that lay so waste before. 


The wild bee hums around the flower 
That opes so brightly on the brae ; 
The bird sings from the bower, 


And far upon the moorland gray, 
The plover seeks its summer home ; 
And sunshine crowns the scene of day, 
As far as foot or eye can roam. 


And thus are nature’s charms replaced, 
As if they had been ever new ; 
Her garlands blooming on her breast, 
Her ringlets beaded with the dew. 
But when, amid life’s devious track, 
Draws on the darkness of decay, 
Oh, what to man shall ere bring back 
The charms that time hath swept away! 
And if the young must oft deplore 
The ills that curb their early glee, 
Oh, what again shall joy restore 
To my loved mountain harp and me !—J. R.” 


It might be asked, Supposing the writers of these 
extracts had been at liberty, and had been guilty of 
some capital outrage, would not such compositions have 
proved as strong proofs of their sanity, and consequent 
liability to punishment, as any that have been adduced 
in cases where punishment has been suffered, or, at 
best, narrowly missed (that of Macnaughton, for in- 
stance)? and yet these persons are deemed fit inmates 
for a lunatic asylum, and actually are in such an asylum 
at this moment. 


SHORT NOTES ON THE WEST INDIES. 
BY A LATE RESIDENT. 
THIRD ARTICLE. 


The of Estates.—The negroes in Jamaica have 
a song, the burden of which is ‘ Massa, me no dead yet ; 
ear’ him along.’ The following is given as its origin. 
About forty years ago, the owner of a certain property 
was in the habit, when any of his slaves became old and 
useless, of directing them to be carried to a ‘ gully’ on his 
estate, and there left to whatever fate should befall them 
—such fate being to be devoured by the crows before 
life became extinct. The object of this proceeding was, 
that the monster of a master should be saved the cost of 
keeping the old slave in his last days; and in order that 
he might lose as little as possible even by this transac- 
tion, he always directed that the dying man should be 
stripped naked, and his clothes brought back, together 
with the board which had been used to convey him to 
his miserable destiny. It happened that on one occasion 
a poor wretch, who was being so disposed of, collected 
sufficient courage and strength to exclaim, ‘ Massa, me 
no dead yet,’ at the same time imploring to be saved 
from the horrible death which apparently awaited him. 
His brutal master, however, was deaf to his intreaties ; 
and the bearers of the sick man hesitating, as one natu- 
rally supposes, whether they should proceed with their 
burden, the master sternly cried out, ‘ Carry him along.’ 
This was the origin of the song—now for the sequel of 
the story. The poor man was taken to the gully, and 
there stripped and left, as directed by his master. In 
the night, however, came some of his friends, who, find- 
ing him still alive, took him to their homes, and, un- 
known to their master, bestowed such care upon him, 
that in course of time he recovered, and gained sufficient 
strength to leave the property. One unlucky day the 
poor fellow encountered his master in the streets of 
Kingston. The latter was thunderstruck. He had, 
however, suflicient presence of mind not to lose sight of 
his interest. At once claiming the ‘ dead-alive’ as his 
slave, he ordered his attendants to take him into cus- 
tody, and conduct him home. But the old man had no 
idea of undergoing a second exposure to the crows. He 
justly thought he had a fair claim to the free disposal 
of the few remaining days of his life. Accordingly he 
made such resistance, and uttered such cries, as speedily 
a crowd about him. His tale was soon told— 
the people were shocked and infuriated at the horrid 
recital, and, had his master not decamped, they would 
most probably have immolated him upon the spot. 


| 
| 
| 
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This short narrative will give a forcible idea of the 
slave system as it once existed. Happily for the state 
of society in the colonies—nay, happily for the African 
race—that system has gone by never to return, and men 
have now not only safe custody of their lives, but of their 
property and persons. With this change it is evident 
a corresponding alteration must have taken place in the 
economy of estates and plantations. Apparent, if not 
heartfelt kindness, must have succeeded to brutality ; 
and honourable inducements have thrust aside coercion 
and the scourge. Were it otherwise, matters would not 
goon atall. The fact is, where attorneys once sought 
overseers of a stern, unbending, nay, cruel temper, they 
now seek for those of kind, conciliating, yet firm dispo- 
sitions ; and I have reason to believe that not a few at- 
torneys have been shorn of their honours, who found it 
impossible to accommodate themselves to the new spirit 
of things. 

Attorneys, overseers, bookkeepers, and, in the olden 
times, drivers, are the chief animal machinery by which 
an estate is managed. The condition of a bookkeeper 
is little removed in comfort from the meanest labourer. 
His title implies a sort of clerk, who keeps the books of 
the estate, but he has as little to do with them as with 
the proceeds of the crop. His department is that of a 
general drudge, and his position that of an upper ser- 
vant. He is barely tolerated at the table of the overseer, 
particularly if the attorney be present; and must be 
satisfied with such fare as is given him. The neck of a 
fowl is generally considered as his peculiar perquisite, 
and is known under the title of ‘the bookkeeper’s 
wing.’ 

In course of time the bookkeeper rises to the grade 
of overseer—a functionary who, in the absence of the 
attorney, rules ount upon anestate. The dissolute 
life led by this class of-persons had, under the old system, 
become proverbial. Much must be laid, however, to the 
system itself, and to the circumstances in which the 
overseers were placed. As bookkeepers, their days 
were spent in the fields; and, having no better society, 
and but slight moral culture, their nights were devoted to 
the company of dissolute women on the estates. As over- 
seers, they had more time on their hands, and more liberty 
to devote it to some good purpose. Ere this, however, 
their habits were formed, and little disposition would be 
felt to improve it. If we add to all this, that the tenure 
by which the overseer held his office was the will or 
caprice of the attorney, and that he might be thrust from 
his situation without a day’s notice, we see at once that 
his habits could not have been otherwise than dissolute. 
Many overseers, by dint of economy and ‘ perquisites,’ 
ultimately became owners of estates. The next most pro- 
bable step, however, upwards, was that of attorney ; and 
as the overseer was, as it were, the king of bookkeepers, 
so was the attorney the king of overseers. He stood, in 
fact, in loco proprietor, and matters went on smoothly or 
not, according to his supreme will. A triton among the 
minnows, a Jupiter among the gods, was this same at- 
torney, and marvellous the deference which was paid 
him—great the fear in which he was held. Pleased or 


* He speaks, and awful bends his sable brows, 
Shakes his ambrosial curls, and gives the nod, 
The stamp of fate, and semblance of a god— 
Poor Busha, with trembling the dread signal takes, 
And every blackie to his centre quakes.’ 


Like Jupiter, however, the attorney now finds himself 
less mighty than of yore; the proprietor occasionally 
handling the thunderbolts, which, like another Vulcan, 
he alone had forged. To quit metaphor. Proprietors, 
in a few instances, I have heard, now take c of 
their own estates, and it is hoped and anticipated that 
their example will be followed by many others. 

The buildings on an estate or plantation generally 
consist of the ‘ great house’—place of residence for the 
proprietor, or the attorney, whenever he happens to 
visit the estate; the overseer’s house—the ‘ works,’ or 
buildings where the several operations in the manufac- 


ture of sugar, or curing of coffee, are carried on; and 
the ‘negro houses,’ or, as they have been sometimes of 
late years termed, ‘villages,’ generally removed away 
from the view of the great house, or overseer’s house. 
The cattle chiefly used on estates are oxen and mules; 
and the motive power otherwise resorted to, when steam 
is not employed, is water. 

Grades of Society.—A ‘ merchant’ is a term of some- 
what wider signification in the West Indies than in 
England. Nearly every person in business, whatever 
the extent of his dealings, or the nature of them, is called 
a merchant. The party who sells a small quantity of 
spirits, or a single ham, is called a ‘provision and 
spirit merchant;’ and he who will sell a single piece of 
linen, or a yard of ribbon, a ‘ dry-good merchant.’ 
Many, however, deal at the same time largely in these 
several departments; but even these would not in Eng- 
land be entitled to the term. The merchant, including 
in the term the several grades referred to, seems to take 
about the first rank in colonial society; for although 
professional men, on stated occasions, take a higher 
stand, yet their far smaller number throws them com- 
paratively in the shade. The title is, in fact, regarded 
as a universal passport—a sort of ‘open sesame’ into 
society. Few public undertakings succeed which are not 
patronised by the merchants; and the merchant’s clerk 
thinks himself entitled of right to a commission in the 
militia, so soon as he writes himself down partner or 
master. 

Probably the planter takes the next stand. I should 
find myself in doubt whether he ought not to be placed 
first, were it not that he is for the most part dependent 
on the merchant for the means of carrying on the culti- 
vation of his estate. This at once settles the question. 
To place the dependent before him on whom he depends 
would be a solecism in manners most unpardonable. 
Let the planter, therefore, occupy the second place. 

There is some difficulty in filling up the third grade. 
Two classes, of seeming equal pretensions, put in their 
claim, and leave me in doubt. Merchants’ clerks and 
customhouse officers, lawyers’ hacks and tide-waiters, 
a palm. We will leave them to settle prece- 

ence. 

Those classes of persons called sometimes fancy store- 
keepers and shopkeepers, undoubtedly come next. The 
former are a description of milliners and haberdashers, 
and the latter a mixture of publicans, bakers, grocers, 
cheesemongers, Italian warehouse-keepers, &c. ,The 
fancy storekeepers, in honour of the ladies, should per- 
haps come first, the others next. 

Then follows a heterogeneous mass of tradesmen 
—builders, carpenters, joiners, cabinetmakers, brick- 
layers, pedlars, servants, &c. &c. all respectable or not, 
Ss parlance, according as they may be black or 
white. 

Editors of newspapers seem, as in England, to take 
rank according to the individual character of the party. 
Sometimes they are among the most respectable and 
influential classes, sometimes of the lowest characters, 
properly estimated. 

For the most part, the two first classes above referred 
to ‘ rule the roast’ in the West Indies. Since the level- 
ling of all social distinctions, however, and the extension 
of the franchise, considerable to a balance 
of power has been effected. 

0 great requisites, to render society in the colonies 
what it should’be, may be here mentioned. These are, 
a steady working-class, with no foolish aspirations up- 
wards; and a wealthy and thoroughly independent 
body of men, above the paltry airs and local prejudices 
which are occasionally put on by many who now ape 
wealth and assume independence. Until these are 
obtained, society in the colonies must remain as dis- 
trun : 

Negro Riddles.—‘ Ma riddle, ma riddle; guess the 
riddle; p’rhaps not. What is that which goes up black 
and comes down white? you give it up? Milk.’ ‘Ma 
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riddle, ma riddle, &c. Pretty Miss Nancy was going 
up stairs, when she tore her fine yellow gown, and not 
a sempstress in the town could mend it; you give it up? 
A plantain.’ ‘Ma riddle, ma riddle, &c. Up chim- 
cherry, down chim-cherry, nobody can catch chim- 
cherry; you give itup? Smoke.’ It is to be observed 
that the asker is always as anxious to tell the solution 
of the riddle as the seekers to discover it. Thus the 
latter have frequently no time allowed them to ‘ give it 
up,’ ere out it comes. 

A Nancy Story.—Once upon a time there lived two 
sisters very happily together. At length, however, one 
of them fell ill and died, leaving a little daughter to the 
eare of her sister. This sister was very cruel, and 
treated her niece very badly, making her a drudge to 
herself and daughter. One day the child having broken 
a water-jar, was turned out of the house, and ordered 
not to return till she could bring back as good a one. 
As she was going along weeping, she came to a large 
cotton tree, under which was sitting a womap without 
a head. The old woman immediately inquired of her, 
* Well, my pickaninny, wha’ you see?’ ‘Oh, grandee,’ 
answered the child, ‘me no see nuttin.’ ‘Good picka- 
ninny,’ cried the old woman, ‘and good will come to 
you.’ Not far distant was a cocoa-nut tree, and here 
was another old woman, also without a head. The 
same question was asked her, and she failed not to give 
the same answer, which had already met with so good 
areception. Still she travelled forward, and at length 
began to feel faint through want of food, when, under a 
mahogany tree, she not only saw a third old woman, but 
one who had at length got ahead. She stopped and 
made her best curtsey. ‘ How d’ye, grandee?’ (grandee, 
or grandmother, is always a term of respect given to an 
old woman) said the girl. ‘* How d’ye, my pickaninny, 
wha’s maka you no look well.’ ‘Grandee, me berry 
hungry.’ ‘ My pickaninny, you see dat hut yander; go 
da, an’ you wi’ find some rice in one pot; nyam it; but 
if you see one black puss, mind you give him him share.’ 
The child hastened to profit by the permission; the 
‘black"puss’ made its appearance, and was served first 
to its portion of rice, after which it departed; and the 
child had but just finished her meal, when the mistress 
of the hut entered, and told her that she might help 
herself to three eggs out of the fowl-house, but that she 


must not take any of the talking ones; perhaps, too, she | of 


might find the black puss there also, but if she did, she 
was to take no notice of him. The girl then entered 
the fowl-house, but she had no sooner done so, than a 
great many eggs commenced crying out, ‘take me, take 
me.’ However, she was implicit in her obedience; and 
although the talkative eggs were large and fine, she 
searched about till she had collected three dirty-looking 
eggs, which did not talk. The old woman now dis- 
missed her guest, bidding her return home without 
fear, but not to forget to break one of the eggs under 
each of the three trees near which she had seen an old 
woman in the morning. The girl did as she was told, and 
breaking the first egg, it produced a water-jug exactly 
similar to that which she had broken; out of the second 
came a large sugar estate; and out of the third a 
splendid equipage, in which she returned to her aunt, 
delivered up the jug, related that a strange grandee had 


made her as grand as she was, and then departed in 


triumph to her sugar estate. Stung by envy, the aunt 
lost no time in sending her own daughter to search for 
the same good fortune which had befalfen her cousin. 
She found the cotton tree and the headless old woman, 
and had the same question addressed to her ; but instead 
of returning the same answer, ‘ Wha’ me see?’ said she, 
*Me see one old woman widout head.’ ‘Bad girl,’ re- 
d the old woman, ‘and bad will come to you.’ 
atters were no better managed near the cocoa tree, 
and when she came to the mahogany tree, she scarce 
fleigned to salute the old woman at all. However, 
she received permission to eat rice at the cottage, 
cou with the injunction of giving a share to the 
puss, an injunction, however, which she totally 


disregarded, although she scrupled not to assure her 
hostess that she had suffered puss to eat till it could 
eat nomore. The old lady then despatched her to the 
fowl-house for three eggs as she had before done her 
cousin; but having in a similar manner been cautioned 
against taking the talkative eggs, she conceived that 
these must needs be the most valuable, and made a point 
of selecting those which talked the most. Then, lest 
their chattering should betray her disobedience, she 
thought it best not to return into the hut, and accord- 
ingly set forward on her way home. She had not, how- 
ever, yet reached the mahogany tree, when curiosity 
induced her to break one of the eggs. ‘To her infinite 
disappointment it proved to be empty. Ina rage she 
dashed the second on the ground, when out came a large 
yellow snake, Which flew at her with dreadful hissings. 
Away ran the girl; a fallen bamboo lay in her path; 
she stumbled over it and fell. In her fall, the third egg 
was broken, when out came a huge tiger, which straight- 
way slew and devoured her, as a warning to all rude, 

ancy stories are a kin nursery and legendary 
tales with which the negroes amuse each other, and the 
young children of their masters or mistresses’ family. 
A principal ingredient in them is the marvellous and 
startling, and they have also always a moral. The 
moral in that which I have just related is good, while 
the points of satire occasionally developed are excellent. 
Their effect on children, however, is far from salutary, 
as it renders them superstitious and fearful of being 
alone, particularly in the night-time. Accompanied 
with wild or mournful chants, as the occasion requires, 
they are at times rendered very impressive, and have 
all the influence of ghost stories, with far more ingenuity. 
I need not say that the art of telling a Nancy story, or 
inventing one, is not possessed by every negro, and that 
it is consequently much thought of among them, parti- 
cularly among the ‘old tune’ negroes. To be capable of 
inventing one of these tales certainly displays some 
literary talent, which, if cultivated, might have produced 
greater things. Many negroes require to be paid before 
they will unfold their tales, asking sometimes as much 
as threepence for each story. The practice, however, 
is discouraged by the elder portion of families, in con- 
=e the pernicious effects produced on the minds 


THE INDIAN MAIL. 


In a former volume we furnished a detailed account of 
the route through France, the Mediterranean, Egypt, 
the Red Sea, and Indian Ocean, to Hindustan.* We are 
now enabled to add a few more interesting particulars 
regarding the detailed operations of the means by which 
mails and passengers are conveyed. 

The time ordinarily occupied for performing the 
whole distance is thirty days, thus distributed. From 
London to Paris occupies one day, Paris to Marseilles 
three days, Marseilles to Malta four days—thence to 
Alexandria four days. From Alexandria, by way of 
Cairo, to Suez, three days, and from Suez to Bombay 
fifteen days; except during the raging of the monsoon, 
when the voyage takes ten days longer. When the 
railways through France are completed, even this short 
time will be abbreviated at least two days. 

Every month, a vessel belonging to the Oriental and 
Peninsular Steam Navigation Company leaves South- 
ampton for Gibraltar direct, with mails and passengers; 
thence reaching Malta, she takes in a second mail and 
party of passengers, which have left London five days 

, having been conveyed, by way of Calais, to Mar- 
seilles by diligence, and from Marseilles to Malta by 
steamboat. The Oriental Navigation Company’s vessel 
then sails for Alexandria with her double freight. 
The passengers and mails then descend the canal 


* Vol. xi. p. 413. 
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of Mahomedeh to Atfeh, where it joins the Nile, 
which they ascend to Bulac, the port of Cairo. They 
have then to cross the desert to Suez, which is accom- 
plished in the following manner:— An association, 
sanctioned and protected by the pasha of Egypt, has 
recently been formed. Under the name of the Egyptian 
Transit Company, it bought up the transit establishments 
of Messrs Hill and Waghorn. They provide carriages 
on two wheels, each drawn by four horses, and the 
eighty miles of desert is crossed in twenty-four hours, 
or more than double the time which a stage-coach on an 
English road would take to perform a similar journey ; 
but the sandy and stony nature of the road opposes 
difficulties which sufficiently account for delays. The 
tents from the Eglintoun tournament, which we men- 
tioned in our former article as having been set up at 
various stages along the route, have been struck, and 
regular stables for the horses, and inns for the passen- 
gers, sinceerected. There are seven of these structures, 
which are designated simply by the numbers they bear. 
Nos, 1, 3, 5, and 7, are nothing more than stables, in 
which relays (consisting of from twelve to sixteen 
horses) are kept. Nos. 2 and 6 contain, besides stables, 
only bare accommodations for refreshment— dining- 
rooms and kitchens. Here the passengers stop to par- 
take of breakfast, dinner, or supper, according to the 
hour of their arrival. No. 4 is the only building which 
has all the accommodations of a hotel, and in that, 
sleeping apartments, besides every other convenience 
required by the traveller, is provided. Between all these 
station-houses a line of telegraphs has been established, 
by means of which the persons in charge of them 
receive notice of the approach of travellers, for whom 
they are enabled to provide. 

This establishment is necessarily expensive to keep 
up. Water being a. very scarce article in these lati- 
tudes, every drop required for the horses and travellers 
is obliged to be conveyed from the Nile to the various 
stables and refreshment stations on the backs of camels, 
together with food and fodder. This renders the journey 
rather an expensive one; twelve pounds being the fare 
for each passenger ; but that includes provisions. In that 
inhospitable district, it cannot be expected that accom- 
modations can be very complete either on the road or 
at the stations. The carriages, in icular, are com- 
plained of for the extreme inflexibility of their springs, 
and the consequent joltings inflicted on the passengers. 
Consequently this eighty miles is reckoned by far the 
most fatiguing part of the whole route to India; and 
many plans have been proposed to obviate it. We have 
already adverted (at page 94 of our latest volume) to the 
scheme of cutting a canal across the isthmus of Suez ; but 
attention has since been directed to the formation of a 
railway between Grand Cairo and the town of Suez. 
Considered mechanically, few difficulties appear to 
stand in the way of such an undertaking. Four- 
fifths of the ground over which the present road passes 
‘is firm and solid, whilst the other fifth would require 
but little engineering to adapt it for the successful 
laying of rails. Difficulties, however, more formidable 
than those opposed by nature stand in the way of the 
enterprise. Foreign states look with a jealous eye upon 
the scheme, seeing in it a supposed desire of our country 
to acquire the sole means of overland transit to the 
East. A French newspaper now before us regards it 
as a sort of poem invasion, and declares in all 
seriousness that England has changed her mode of con- 
quest; that she has turned her sword into a ‘rail,’ and 
intends aggrandising her power in future by means of 
locomotives! Alarmed, therefore, by the railway plan, 
the continental journals are advocating the canal expe- 
riment; to be executed, however, ‘ by all, for all;’ that 
is to er eae of the resources and skill of all 
Europe. e sincerely trust that their proposition may 
be carried out; for travellers to and from India, what- 
-ever will care very by 
country work is performed, so it done 
somebody. For our own part, we should like to see a 


canal and a railroad besides, if the transit trade prove 
sufficient to support both undertakings. 

We return from this digression to Suez, whence the 
mail and passengers are embarked for Bombay. The 
steam-vessels employed in this service belong to the 
East India Company. In their way, they ,call at our 
newly-acquired territory of Aden to take in coals, ar- 
riving in Bombay, on an average, in fifteen days. It 
occupies seven days more to get to Madras, eight to 
Pondicherry, and thi to Calcutta. 


THE ORIGIN OF VARIOUS BOOKS. 


Tne motives and suggestions for writing books are some- 
times as curious and interesting as their contents. Thus, 
Newton’s Principia originated in his philosophical contem- 
plations on the fall of an apple. Milton’s Comus was 
gested by the incident of Lady Egerton losing her way in 
a wood ; and his Paradise Regained is attributable to his 
having been asked by Elwood, the quaker, what he could 
say on tlrat subject. The author of that popular romance, 
The Castle of Otranto, states, in a letter to Mr Cole, now in 
the British Museum, that it was suggested to him by a 
dream, in which he thought himself in an ancient castle, 
and that he saw a gigantic hand in armour on the upper- 
most banister of the great staircase. We are indebted 
for a fine ode by Prior to the circumstance of the poet 
having incurred the writing of it as a punishment from his 
tutor, for neglecting to be present one morning at chapel 
service at Westminster. 

Gower’s Confessio Amantis was written at the suggestion 
of King Richard II., who, accidentally meeting with the 
poet on the Thames, called him into the ~— barge, and 
requested him ‘ to booke some new thing.’ Perefixe’s Life 
of Henry IV. was written at the command of Louis XIV., 
to whom he was preceptor, and contains a better account 
of the monarch than Daniell’s larger history of him. At 
the age of forty-five, Cowper was induced by Mrs Unwin 
to begin writing a poem, that lady giving him for a subject 
The Progress of Error, the first important offspring of his 
muse. Dr Beddoes’s curious and privately printed poem, 
entitled Al ler’s Expedition down the Hydaspes and the 
Indus to the Ocean, originated in a conversation at the table 
of Mr W. Reynolds, in which it was contended that the 
= effusions of Darwin could not be imitated. Dr 

ddoes some time after — the manuscript of the 
above poem as from his friend Darwin, and completely 
succeeded in the deception. When Wilkie and Washington 
Irving were rambling together through the old cities of 
Spain, the painter urged ‘his companion ‘to write some- 
thing about them, in the Haroun Alraschid style,’ with a 
dash of that Arabian spice which pervades everything 
Spanish. Irving set about the task with enthusiasm, while 
lodging with Wilkie in the Alhambra; the result was two 
volumes of Tales. 

Lord Monboddo tells us that his work on the vo es 


ire la 

1632). From this curious book we learn that the language 
of the Hurons is so defective, that it has neither tense, 
persons, numbers, nor genders ; the deficiency being su 

plied by accents only, by means of which different signifi- 
cations also are im to the same word. There can 
be no doubt that Sterne derived the idea of his 7ristram 
Shandy from a perusal of Bouchet’s very rare little volumes, 
entitled Les Serées, 1598, containing many very laughable, 
and some very serious anecdotes. Sterne’s mind seems, 
however, to have been chiefly impressed with the most 
ludicrous and extravagant of the book. Defoe is 
supposed to have had the idea of his celebrated novel, 
Robinson Crusoe, suggested to him by reading Captain 
Rogers’s Account of Alexander Selkirk in Juan Fernandez, 
1718. Hogarth, according to Granger, derived the idea 
of his Analysis of Beauty from Haydock’s translation of 
Lomatius’s Tracte, containing the Artes of Curious Painting, 
Carving, and Building, 1598.  Milton’s Paradise Lost 
seems to haye been suggested to him by more than one 
work, perused during his classical and theological studies. 
Its origin has been ascribed by one writer to the poet 
having read Giovani Battista Andreini’s very rare drama, 
entitled L’Adamo Sacra R ione, Milan, 1633 ; by 
another, to his of Jacob von Theramo’s Das B 

Belial, &c. 1472, a rare folio volume. Dunster, in his trea- 
tise on the early reading of Milton, says that the prima 
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stamina of Paradise Lost is to be found in Sylvester's trans- 
lation of Du Bartas’s Divine Weekes and Workes, 1633. M. 
Guizot thinks that our bard’s immortal poem was ‘ 
by an attentive perusal of a Latin one on the same subject, 
written by a French bishop at the beginning of the sixth, 
and published at the commencement of the sixteenth cen- 
, and several passages in which are very similar to some 
of Milton’s. It is said that Milton himself confessed that 
he owed much of his work to Phineas Fletcher’s rare and 
valuable poem, entitled Locusts or Apollyonists, 1627. 
Many books have for the 
of a priating their to the assistance 
p et ng and to ada to the funds of benevolent 
institutions. It was for the object of contributing to the 
fund for the propagation of the gospel in foreign parts that 
Young wrote his tragedy of The Brothers. Marmontel wrote 
some of his celebrated tales to assist his friend Boissy, then 
intrusted with the editorship of the well-known journal, 
Le Mercure de France. In order to benetit Gretry, the 
musical composer, Marmontel worked up several little 
stories into comic operas, all of which were acted with 
t success. The Tribute, a volume of poems by various 
fiving authors, and edited by Lord Northampton, originated 
from a benevolent wish to appropriate its profits to the 
assistance of the Rev. C. Smedi , editor of the Encyclopedia 
Metropolitana, who, through hard study, had contracted a 
severe disorder of the eyes, which disabled him from further 
literary labour. Dr Johnson wrote his Fasselas to enable 
him to pay the expenses of his mother’s funeral. Walter 
Scott's chief object in publishing Marmion, was to procure 
the necessary funds to relieve his brother from certain diffi- 
culties into which he had fallen while practising as a writer 
to the signet. In a letter to Crabbe, Scott says, ‘It is 
for the purpose of sending your young men to college, 
and I cheba | have written The ma A the Last Minstrel to 
buy a new horse for the Volunteer Cavalry.’ 


FIRST JUDGMENTS ON NEW DISCOVERIES. 


However void of practical utility any discovery may at 
first appear, it is Mr eae tell to what im t re- 
sults it may eventually lead. Who could have foreseen an 
acquaintance with the minutest wonders of the heavens 
from the child of a spectacle-maker amusing itself with 
convex glasses—the marvellous results of steam machinery 
from the steam issuing from a kettle—or the illumination 
of our towns from burning a piece of coal in the bowl of a 


tobacco pipe ? One ingenious contriver of a steam-ship was 
advised by a former president of the Royal Society to em- 
ploy his time on some practicable scheme, and not on a 


visionary ulation; and thus it is that the suspicion and 
distrust with which any novelty is commonly received, has 
tended to damp inquiry and retard science. I have been 
assured by that eminent geologist, the Rev. W. D. Cony- 
beare, that his early investigation of the more recent strata 
of this kingdom, and especially of the Portland oolite, &e. 
was treated as an idle occupation of time, and as leading 
to no useful purpose ; whereas the progress of geology, 
since that time, has shown that the stability of our great 
public edifices depends on a proper selection from the 
rocks best ada; for building ; and Mr William Smith, 
who shared in the obloquy of Rionbes such useless pur- 
suits in the infancy of the science, was in his old age em- 
ployed by government, in conjunction with Mr De la Beche 
ion others, to examine the various strata of the United 
with a to best stone for build- 

the new houses o iament.— 7. ith on Glaciers in 
Great Britain, Leeds: 1842 


TUFT-HUNTERS AT OXFORD. 


Now, the dean’s father was—I beg his pardon, had been 
—a linen-draper ; neither well educated nor well behaved; 
in short, an unmitigated linen-draper. Consequently the 
dean’s adoration of the aristocracy was excessive. There 
are few such thorough tuft-hunters as your genuine Oxford 
Don ; the man who, without family or station in society, 
often without any further general education and knowledge 
of the world than is to found at a country grammar- 
school, is suddenly, upon the strength of some acquain- 
tance with Latin and k, or quite as often from having 
first seen the light in some fortunately-endowed county, 
elevated to the dignity of a fellowship, and permitted to 
take rank with gentlemen. Tho ‘high table in hall, the 


Turkey and violet-cushioned chair in the common 
room, the o! uious attention of college servants, and the 
more unwilling * capping’ of the under- uates, to such a 
man are real luxuries, and the relish with which he enjoys 
them is deep and strong. And if he have but the luck to 
immortalise himself by holding some university office, to 
strut through his year of misrule as proctor, or even as his 
humble ‘ pro,’ then does he at once emerge from the ob- 
security of the family annais a being of a higher sphere. 
And when there comes up to commemoration a waddling 
old lady, and two thin sticks of virginity, who horrify the 
college butler by calling the vice-principal ‘ Dick,’ no won- 
der that they return to the select society of their native 
town with an impression, that though Oxford was a very 


fine place, and they had real champagne, and wax candles, — 
and everything quite genteel, and dear Richard was very | 


kind, still they did think he was grown rather proud, as he | 


never once asked after his old acquaintances the Smiths, 
and didn’t like to be teased about his old flame Mary. No 
wonder that in the visits, few and far between, which, dur- 
ing the long vacation, the pompous B.D. pays to his humble 
relations in the country (when he has exhausted the in- 
vitations and the patience of his more aristocratic friends), 
they do not find a trace remaining of the vulgar boy who, 
some twelve years ago, quitted the seat of the provincial 
muses to push his fortunes in the university of Oxford.— 
Bl 's Magaxine. [This is a sad picture of character ; 
but can we expect linen-drapers’ sons to be quite exempt 
from such foibles while there is such a thing as rank to ex- 
ercise its peculiar influence over them? It seems to us that 
rank is everywhere worshipped in this manner in England, 
ow in proportion to the immediateness of its presetice. 

inen-drapers’ sons at Oxford must, we should think, be 
so peculiarly exposed, that their escape is not to be ex- 
pected. Satire and ridicule are useful, but they should be 
rightly directed. Here, we think, the direction is wrong, 
the persons ridiculed being only the victims of a system 
against which not a word is said. And we often hear per- 
sons of rank praised for their apparent indifference on the 
subject—so different from the fussy veneration paid to it 
by parvenus. How absurd! It would only be surprising if 
men were to appear anxious about what all the ordinary 
world is so prone to acknowledge. ] 


ELIZABETH AND VICTORIA, 


People seem to think it flattering to the young Victoria 
to be likened to the ancient Elizabeth; but it is by no 
means so certain that the advantage was so far on the side 
of the Virgin Monarch. The illustrious old lady could 
talk Latin, but it was confessedly ‘rusty:’ her taste was 
so low in some things, that she could not comprehend 
shadow in pictures: her dancing must have been ludicrous 
gymnastics: she was a musician---such as virginals could 
form: she ever hankered after what she had not the cou- 
rage to take to herself---a husband: and she died in a 
thicket of og aay and remorse, ‘no sons of 
hers succeeding.’ Victoria is an artist, an accomplished 
musician, a happy wife, a proud mother. If the statesmen 
and authors of Elizabeth's time were greater, Victoria’s 
country is greater a hundredfold—-her possessions outrun 
the dreams of Elizabeth. The youthful queen may feel a 
satisfaction in historical associations, but there is little 
flattery inthe comparison. Shakspeare graced Elizabeth's 
day, but Vietoria’s day is more worthy of S == 


GENIUS. 


It is interesting to notice how some minds seem almost 
to create themselves, springing up under every disadyan- 
tage, and working their solitary but irresistible way through 
a thousand obstacles. Nature seems to delight in disap- 
pointing the assiduities of art, with which it would rear 
dulness to maturity ; and to glory in the vigour and luxu- 
riance of her chance productions. She scatters the seeds 
of genius to the winds, and though some may perish amon; 
the stony places of the world, and some may be choke’ 
by the thorns and brambles of early adversity, yet others 
will now and then strike root even in the clefts of the rock, 
struggle bravely up into sunshine, and spread over their 
sterile birthplace all the beauties of vegetation.—/rving, 
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